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Preface 


It  is  not  our  intent  to  tell  you  how  to  teach;  that  would  be  most  improper. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  matters,  some  of  which  you  may  have 
overlooked  in  the  press  of  duties  that  teaching  brings,  to  which  we  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention.  For  that  purpose  we  have  provided  a  Teacher's 
Handbook  to  Patterns  for  Writing  I. 

We  canvassed  many  teachers  who  have  used  Patterns  for  Writing  with 
considerable  success  in  many  different  schools.  From  them  we  collected 
suggestions  for  presenting  many  of  the  topics  in  the  text.  We  have  put  these 
suggestions  in  this  handbook  not  to  supply  you  with  an  arbitrary  method 
but  simply  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  further  thinking. 

We  have  prepared  answers  to  the  exercises  and  to  the  review  tests  to  save 
your  time  in  the  preparation  of  check  sheets  for  your  classes. 

We  have  listed  additional  reference  texts  and  have  suggested  a  course  of 
reading  so  that  you  can  examine  our  sources  and  decide  for  yourself 
whether  or  not  you  agree  with  our  conclusions. 

D.  Dashwood-Jones 
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1.  Patterns  for  Writing  —  A  note  on  purpose 


The  primary  purpose  of  Patterns  for  Writing  is  to  make  the  pupil  conscious^ 
of  the  structure  of  English  sentences  in  the  quickest  and  simplest  fashion. 
Once  he  has  perceived  the  patterns  and  the  inherent  possibilities  of  particu¬ 
lar  patterns  for  conveying  his  ideas,  he  will  be  drilled  in  writing  sentences 
to  fit  given  patterns  until  he  gains  facility.  He  will  be  challenged  to  create 
the  best  sentences  he  is  capable  of  writing. 

Consciousness  of  structure  and  knowledge  of  the  “vocabulary”  of  gram-,/ 
mar  will  enable  him  to  take  part,  intelligently,  in  the  discussion  of  writing 
problems  with  his  teacher,  and  to  follow  specific  instructions  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  what  he  has  written.  This  awareness  and  this  knowledge 
will  not,  except  indirectly,  help  the  pupil  in  those  aspects  of  using  language 
which  go  beyond  the  confines  of  the  single  sentence,  for  these  are  in  the 
province  of  what  we  call  “composition.” 

Many  educators  have  searched  desperately  for  some  immediate  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  knowledge  of  grammar  and  skill  in  composition.  Teaching 
children  to  use  language  to  express  their  ideas  in  oral  or  written  com¬ 
munication  involves  very  real  problems,  and  grammar  is  often  assumed  to 
be  the  only  body  of  knowledge  about  language.  Therefore,  it  seems  natural  tox/ 
think  that  it  should  be  possible  to  establish  a  one-to-one  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  grammar  and  composition.  Such  wishful  thinking,  ironically  enough, 
has  come  very  close  to  destroying  the  study  of  grammar  in  our  schools. 

Imagine  a  man  who  works  madly  all  day  Monday  and  earns  eighteen 
dollars.  Tuesday  morning  he  rushes  down  to  his  bank  and  deposits  the 
money.  For  the  rest  of  Tuesday,  and  all  day  Wednesday,  he  scans  the 
financial  pages  of  his  paper  looking  for  a  good  investment.  First  thing 
Thursday  morning  he  is  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  bank  until  it 
opens.  He  can  hardly  wait  to  draw  out  his  eighteen  dollars  and  buy  two 
shares  of  Integrity  Uranium  Limited.  Friday  he  is  back  working  to  earn 
another  eighteen  dollars  to  invest  on  Monday. 

All  too  frequently,  teachers  see  language  study  as  a  similar  process.  They 
spend  a  lesson  working  furiously  at  adjectives  with  the  pupils.  Once  the 
pupils  have  acquired  some  skill  with  adjectives,  usually  the  mere  ability  to 
pick  them  out,  they  are  encouraged  to  use  this  knowledge  to  “create” 
something  that  reads  like  “real  estate  prose” : 

Come  to  glorious  Golden  Acres  where  the  towering  blue  moun¬ 
tains  march  majestically  down  to  the  sparkling  silver  sea.  Where 
every  happy  homeowner  has  room  to  have  patios,  pansies,  and 
fish  ponds. .  .  A 

1  From  an  advertisement  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  slightly  rephrased  to  protect 
the  guilty. 
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When  the  hopelessness  of  transmuting  little  bits  of  grammar  into  large 
chunks  of  composition  becomes  apparent,  many  teachers  turn  away  from 
the  study  of  grammar  in  understandable  frustration. 

If  the  mastery  of  grammar  does  not  automatically  make  the  student  a 
better  writer,  what  purpose  does  the  study  serve?  We  could  justify  it  simply 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  our  language  works;  a 
number  of  subjects  in  our  schools  are  studied  for  similar  reasons.  We  are 
probably  not  ready  to  take  that  stand  yet,  although  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  we  may  do  so  one  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  could  say  (using  the  terms  of  our  earlier  analogy) 
that  the  pupil  must  amass  capital  in  terms  of  language  knowledge  before 
he  can  buy  an  improvement  in  his  prose.  The  child  may  write  a  perfectly^/ 
good  simple  sentence  without  knowing  the  parts  of  speech  or  the  parts  of  a 
sentence.  If  the  teacher  can  bring  the  knowledge  the  pupil  is  already  using 
to  the  level  of  consciousness,  so  that  the  child  can  literally  see  the  sentence 
structure,  “the  bones  of  the  sentence,”  as  Churchill  put  it,  then  he  can  be 
led  to  extend  his  repertoire  of  structures  and  begin  to  use  increasingly 
complex  arrangements  successfully.  If  he  practises  manipulating  pieces  of 
meaning  within  the  framework  of  structures  he  understands,  he  will  have 
little  difficulty  analyzing  new  and  more  elaborate  structures.  He  will  be  able 
to  look  at  them  in  relation  to  patterns  he  already  recognizes. 
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2.  Teaching  an  awareness  of  sentence  structure 


When  we  read  “The  dear  sweet  old  lady  was  not  really  harmless,”  and 
“She  hit  the  persistent  bear  with  her  umbrella,”  we  would  probably  say 
that  these  sentences  are  different.  They  follow  different  arrangements,  or 
patterns.  The  first  one  runs  subject — verb — subjective  complement;  the 
second,  subject — verb — direct  object.  The  fact  that  we  use  such  terms  as 
subject ,  verb ,  subjective  complement ,  and  direct  object  shows  that  we  feel  that 
sentences  have  “parts”  and  that  a  particular  part  has  recurrent  charac¬ 
teristics  which  enable  us  to  recognize  that  part  even  when  it  appears  in  a 
sentence  we  have  never  seen  before.  When  two  sentences  have  some  parts 
in  common  and  some  parts  which  occur  in  one  sentence  but  not  in  the  other, 
we  say  the  sentences  are  different. 

We  can  examine  sentences  from  another  point  of  view.  If  I  tell  someone, 
“The  bear  was  regarding  the  dear  old  lady  with  considerable  interest,”  all 
I  expect  from  the  person  listening  is  some  minimal  acknowledgment  that 
he  has  received  my  message.  However,  if  I  say,  “Get  that  bear  back  in  his 
cage,”  I  expect  the  person  listening  to  get  up  and  do  something.  The 
sentence  I  use  is  quite  different  from  the  one  quoted  earlier.  When  we 
think  about  sentences  in  this  way  we  are  distinguishing  one  sentence  from 
the  other  on  the  basis  of  the  intention  of  the  speaker  or  on  the  basis  of 
the  anticipated  reaction  of  the  listener. 

So  far  we  have  used  examples  that  follow  a  fairly  simple  pattern.  We 
could  go  on  to  examine  the  sentences  which  result  when  we  expand  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  ideas  by  linking  two  or  more  such  arrangements  or  patterns. 
For  example,  we  might  compare  the  following: 

1.  (a)  When  the  dear  old  lady  hit  the  persistent  bear, 

(b)  he  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

2.  (a)  The  bear  was  really  a  coward  at  heart, 

(b)  otherwise  he  would  have  eaten  the  reckless  old  lady,  umbrella 
and  all. 

Obviously  there  are  two  patterns  or  arrangements  in  each  sentence.  We 
could  imagine  each  word  group,  1(a),  1(b),  2(a),  or  2(b),  with  some  minor 
changes,  occurring  as  a  single  sentence.  We  see  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  parts  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  first  sentence  is  quite  different  from  the 
relationship  between  parts  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  second  sentence.  What  we  are 
doing  is  examining  ways  of  combining  simple  arrangements  or  patterns 
into  more  involved  sentences. 

Thus  we  have  suggested  a  number  of  ways  in  which  sentences  can  be 
examined:  (1)  by  looking  at  their  internal  arrangement,  (2)  by  looking  at 
the  speaker’s  (or  writer’s)  intention,  and  (3)  by  studying  the  relationship 
between  parts  in  a  complete  sentence.  In  these  ways  an  awareness  of 
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sentence  structure  can  be  created.  Other  possible  ways  of  looking  at 
sentences  will  immediately  occur  to  you,  but  we  will  postpone  their 
discussion  for  the  moment. 

Book  1  of  Patterns  for  Writing  quickly  and  simply  makes  the  student 
conscious  of  the  way  in  which  sentences  differ  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
parts.  What  method  of  presentation  will  enable  the  pupil  to  see  these 
contrasting  arrangements  ? 

Let  us  assume  that  the  following  sentences  represent  most  of  the  simple, 
or  uncombined,  statement  patterns  of  formal  written  exposition.  (By  the 
expression  “formal  written  exposition”  we  mean  that  particular  kind  of 
writing  which  is  one  of  our  major  concerns  in  the  schools.)  Once  we  have 
identified  the  patterns  or  arrangements,  we  can  define  “statements” 
ostensively  by  saying  that  most  of  them  follow  such  patterns.  Here  are  the 
sentences: 

1.  Girls  giggle. 

2.  Boys  hate  homework. 

3.  Teachers  are  stern. 

4.  Boys  are  heroes. 

5.  Girls  give  teachers  apples. 

6.  Boys  think  poetry  stupid. 

7.  Girls  consider  dances  fun. 

These  sentences  may  strike  you  as  silly,  but  they  are  useful  in  that  they 
contain  only  the  minimum  number  of  words  necessary  to  constitute  the 
pattern. 

What  are  the  simplest  judgments  we  could  apply,  or  the  simplest  direc¬ 
tions  we  could  follow,  which  would  enable  us  to  distinguish  any  one  of  these 
sentences  from  each  of  the  others?  Suppose  we  counted  the  “pieces,”  or 
parts.  This  operation  would  divide  the  seven  examples  into  three  groups,  as 
follows : 

(a)  One  two-part  sentence —  1.  Girls  giggle. 

(b)  Three  three-part  sentences —  2.  Boys  hate  homework. 

3.  Teachers  are  stern. 

4.  Boys  are  heroes. 

(c)  Three  four-part  sentences —  5.  Girls  give  teachers  apples. 

6.  Boys  think  poetry  stupid. 

7.  Girls  consider  dances  fun. 

Now,  by  a  simple  counting  of  parts,  we  have  distinguished  the  first  type  of 
sentence  pattern  from  each  of  the  others  and  we  have  distinguished  the 
three-part  sentences  from  the  four-part  sentences. 
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Can  we  now  distinguish  any  one  of  the  three-part  sentences  from  either 
of  the  other  two?  We  have  said  that  sentences  2,  3,  and  4  all  have  the  same 
number  of  parts.  Do  they  have  the  same  kinds  of  parts?  Let  us  make  our 
second  major  assumption.  Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  our  pupils 
can  distinguish  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  from  each  other  and  from  other 
parts  of  speech.  We  could  then  apply  a  second  judgment  and  say  that 
sentence  2  differs  from  sentence  3  because  sentence  2  contains  a  noun,  a 
verb,  and  a  noun,  but  sentence  3  contains  a  noun,  a  verb,  and  an  adjective. 

2.  Boys  hate  homework.  noun  verb  noun 

3.  Teachers  are  stern.  noun  verb  adjective 

When  we  look  at  sentence  4,  however,  we  find  that  it  differs  from 
sentence  3  but  seems,  as  far  as  the  number  and  kinds  of  parts  are  concerned, 
to  be  identical  with  sentence  2. 

Let  us  make  a  third  judgment.  Do  the  nouns  in  sentence  2  refer  to  the 
same  things  or  to  different  things  ?  That  is  to  say,  are  boys  and  homework  in 
this  sentence  meant  to  represent  the  same  things  or  different  things?  Do 
the  two  nouns  in  sentence  4  refer  to  the  same  things  or  to  different  things  ? 

If  we  agree  that  the  nouns  in  sentence  2  refer  to  different  things  while  the 
nouns  in  sentence  4  refer  to  the  same  things,  we  could  set  out  our  first  four 
sentences  like  this: 


SENTENCE 

PATTERN 

1.  Girls  giggle. 

noun 

verb 

2.  Boys  hate  homework. 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

3.  Teachers  are  stern. 

noun 

verb 

adjective 

4.  Boys  are  heroes. 

nouna 

verb 

nouna 

The  subscripts  a  and  b  in  the  pattern  of  sentence  2  merely  indicate  that  the 
two  nouns  refer  to  different  things.  The  subscripts  a  and  a  in  the  pattern  of 
sentence  4  indicate  that  the  two  nouns  refer  to  the  same  things. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  parts,  comparing  the  kinds  of  parts,  and 
deciding  whether  the  nouns  in  a  sentence  refer  to  the  same  things  or  to 
different  things,  we  have  distinguished  four  recurrent  sentence  patterns  or 
arrangements.  Any  child  who  speaks  the  language  can  make  the  first  and 
the  third  judgments;  he  must  be  taught  to  make  the  second.  For  this  reason, 
the  pupils’  text  begins  with  an  examination  of  parts  of  speech. 

Let’s  apply  our  analysis  to  the  remaining  three  sentences  in  our  list. 


5.  Girls  give  teachers  apples. 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

nounc1 

6.  Boys  think  poetry  stupid. 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

adjective 

7.  Girls  consider  dances  fun. 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

nounb 

1  All  three  nouns  refer  to  different  things ;  hence  it  is  convenient  to  label  them  a ,  b,  and  c. 
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Once  we  have  established  the  patterns,  we  can  attach  the  traditional 
labels  for  the  parts  of  the  sentence  to  these  patterns.  We  can,  for  example, 
call  the  second  noun  in  a  nouna— verb — nounb  pattern  the  “direct  object.” 
Attaching  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  sentence  to  the  patterns  above  gives 
us  a  sequence  of  decisions  which  could  be  represented  in  this  way: 


1.  Girls 

noun 

Subject 

giggie. 

verb 

Verb  1 

example 

pattern 

parts  of  sentence 

2.  Boys 

hate 

homework. 

example 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

pattern 

Subject 

Verb 

Direct 

object 

parts  of  sentence 

3.  Teachers 

are 

stern. 

example 

noun 

verb 

adjective 

pattern 

Subject 

Verb 

Subjective 

complement 

parts  of  sentence 

4.  Boys 

are 

heroes. 

example 

nouna 

verb 

nouna 

pattern 

Subject 

Verb 

Subjective 

complement 

parts  of  sentence 

5.  Girls 

give 

teachers 

apples. 

example 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

nounc 

pattern 

Subject 

Verb 

Indirect 

object 

Direct 

object 

parts  of  sentence 

6.  Boys 

think 

poetry 

stupid. 

example 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

adjective 

pattern 

Subject 

Verb 

Direct 

object 

Objective 

complement 

parts  of  sentence 

7.  Girls 

consider 

dances 

fun. 

example 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

nounb 

pattern 

Subject 

Verb 

Direct 

object 

Objective 

complement 

parts  of  sentence 

Once  we  have  attached  the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  sentence  to  parts  of 
the  pattern,  we  could  speak  of  a  “subject — verb — direct-object  type  of 
sentence,”  or  simply  of  a  “direct-object  type  of  sentence”  or  an  “indirect- 
object  pattern.” 

1  “Verb”  here  is  the  “part  of  the  sentence”  rather  than  a  “part  of  speech.” 
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Learning  names  for  the  parts  of  the  sentence  does  many  things  for  the 
pupil.  First  it  enables  pupils  to  speak  of  a  pattern  and,  more  important,  to 
think  of  a  pattern  in  a  way  which  tends  to  recall  the  nature  of  the  pattern  a 
little  more  readily  than  referring  to  “pattern  6”  or  “pattern  3.”  A  pupil 
who  is  familiar  with  these  terms  will  be  able  to  read  the  great  traditional 
grammars  which  remain  the  most  extensive  examinations  of  our  language, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  newer  writers  continue  to  use  these  terms,  with 
some  modifications. 

In  addition,  pupils  will  find  it  a  useful  exercise  to  identify  a  number  of 
direct  objects  in  the  manner  just  outlined,  and  then  attempt  to  discover 
the  general  meaning  of  “direct  object.”  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will  make 
them  conscious  of  the  many  relationships  which  may  be  expressed  by  this 
arrangement. 

At  this  point  we  should  say  that  one  could,  if  time  were  not  a  problem, 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  the  subject — verb — direct-object  structure 
and  of  other  structures  ostensively.  One  could  simply  point  out  and  name 
the  parts  of  a  sufficiently  large  body  of  examples  until  some,  at  least,  of  the 
pupils  became  aware  of  the  significant  features  of  each  type  of  sentence. 
Many  teachers  and  writers  do  just  that,  and  argue  that  the  virtue  of  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  whole  sentence  somehow  outweighs  the  time  and  tedium 
involved. 

Let  us  return  to  our  sample  sentences.  These  were,  you  remember, 
“minimum”  sentences,  in  which  each  word  represented  an  essential  part 
of  the  particular  arrangement.  The  next  problem  is  to  demonstrate  that  a 
sentence  like  “The  little  girls  giggle  constantly”  follows  the  same  arrange¬ 
ment  or  pattern  as  the  sentence,  “Girls  giggle.”  We  have  assumed  that  the 
pupils  possess  the  ability  to  select  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives  and  can  be 
directed  to  disregard  any  other  words.  The  word  little  in  front  of  the  noun 
girls ,  however,  is  a  very  real  adjective.  Does  this  mean  that  “(The)  little 
girls  giggle  (constantly)”  follows  a  new  pattern?  We  will  have  to  write  in  a 
further  modification  to  distinguish  adjectives  which  are  not  significant  (like 
little  in  “little  girls”)  from  adjectives  which  are  significant  (like  stern  in 
“Teachers  are  stern”). 

We  could  point  out  that  little ,  as  it  is  used  in  our  example,  has  a  following 
noun,  like  the  majority  of  adjectives  we  encounter.  The  adjective  stern  in  our 
example  does  not  have  a  following  noun.  We  could  give  directions  for 
applying  our  three  judgments  to  any  sentence  in  these  terms: 

In  a  given  sentence  consider  the  number  of  nouns,  the  presence  of 
a  verb,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  adjectives  which  have  no 
following  nouns.  Decide  whether  the  nouns  refer  to  the  same 
things  or  to  different  things. 

We  are  now  ready  to  apply  the  judgments  just  described  to  some 
sentences. 
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(Those)  boys  are  (brave)  heroes.  nouna  verb  nouna 

(A)  (stern)  teacher  is  (a)  (good)  teacher.  nouna  verb  nouna 

We  find  that  both  are  subjective-complement  sentences  in  which  the 
complements  are  nouns. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  used  the  word  “pattern”  alongside  the  word 
“arrangement”  as  if  the  two  words  were  synonymous,  and  we  have  used 
“pattern”  elsewhere  without  even  an  implied  explanation.  This  was  done 
deliberately.  We  can  now  define  “pattern,”  for  the  moment,  as  a  particular 
arrangement  of  nouns,  of  verbs,  and  of  adjectives  which  do  not  have  a 
following  noun. 

If  a  pupil  had  been  able  to  carry  out  the  examination  that  we  have  just 
completed  (of  course,  this  would  have  to  be  done  more  fully  than  it  is  done 
here),  he  would  at  this  point  have  realized  that  most  sentences  do  seem  to 
follow  one  or  other  of  a  small  group  of  patterns.  To  reach  this  conclusion 
quickly  and  easily,  however,  that  pupil  did  need  to  know  the  parts  of 
speech. 

Uses  of  patterns:  Once  the  pupil  has  become  aware  of  a  pattern,  his 
awareness  must  be  strengthened  by  going  over  it  again  and  again.  In  our 
experience,  the  pattern  is  impressed  much  more  deeply  on  the  pupil’s  mind 
if  he  spends  some  time  constructing  sentences  to  satisfy  the  pattern  rather 
than  merely  hunting  for  examples  of  the  pattern  by  analyzing  the  sentences 
of  others.  Suppose  you  ask  the  pupil  to  write  a  sentence  which  goes: 

.  .  . 1  noun — linking  verb.  .  .  adjective — preposition  .  .  .  noun. 

When  he  writes 

Our  school  is  very  proud  of  its  winning  team 

he  is  actively  engaged  in  composition  at  its  primary  level.  He  is  also 
“reviewing”  his  knowledge  of  parts  of  speech. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  We  have  found  that  the  youngster  will  very 
rapidly  become  conscious  of  the  contrasting  arrangements  that  make  one 
kind  of  sentence  different  from  another,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  will  really  look 
at  his  own  sentences,  seeing  them  as  this  pattern  or  that,  each  complete 
with  its  requisite  number  of  parts. 

There  are  at  least  four  other  possible  “uses”  of  sentence  patterns,  set  out 
below  in  the  probable  order  in  which  you  will  employ  them. 

(a)  They  help  you  to  locate  errors  in  idiom. 

(b)  They  help  you  to  correct  the  pupils’  sentence  structure  in 
written  composition. 

1  The  suspension  points  indicate  that  you  are  letting  him  choose  his  own  modifiers. 
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(c)  They  enable  the  pupil  to  learn  more  sophisticated  structures 
than  he  habitually  uses. 

(d)  They  enable  the  pupil  to  discover  “new”  patterns  and  hence 
realize  that  he  now  has  an  “open-ended”  grammar. 

(a)  locating  errors  in  idiom:  Exercises  in  sentence  composition  which  are 
built  around  the  idea  of  patterns  frequently  force  to  the  surface  certain 
deep-seated  misconceptions  about  English  idioms.  By  using  the  pattern 
method  you  will  discover  these  misconceptions  at  a  time  when,  by  in¬ 
dividual  attention  and  the  assignment  of  specific  drill  for  their  correction, 
you  can  hope  to  eliminate  them. 

For  example,  you  may  find,  as  we  have  done,  some  children  who  think 
that  it  is  idiomatic  English  to  say  “He  ran  the  sidewalk”  when  they  mean 
“He  ran  down  the  sidewalk”  or  “He  ran  along  the  sidewalk.”  To  them 
you  can  say,  “ Ran  is  a  verb  that  usually  occurs  in  a  pattern  1  (or  subject — 
verb)  sentence.  Write  five  pattern  1  sentences  using  ran  and  a  prepositional 
phrase.1  Also  write  five  pattern  2  (subject— verb — direct-object)  sentences 
and  don’t  use  ran  in  any  of  them.”  Having  established  the  common  use  of 
ran ,  you  could  go  on  to  examine  some  pattern  2  (subject — verb — direct- 
object)  sentences  in  which  ran  may  be  used  quite  legitimately,  for  example: 

He  ran  a  very  good  race. 

He  ran  our  student  council  elections. 

It  is  best  to  correct  such  misconceptions  and  errors  as  they  come  up.  If 
you  wait  until  the  child  repeats  the  error  in  an  essay,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  have  made  so  many  other  errors  that  you  can  do  little  more  than 
indicate  them. 

(b)  CORRECTING  SENTENCE  STRUCTURE  IN  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION:  This 

section  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  notes  on  the  use  of  symbols 
in  “Lesson  comments.” 

Let  us  imagine  a  grade  seven  class  which  has  been  reading  stories  about 
famous  people.  In  the  course  of  a  class  discussion,  the  word  “biography”  is 
used  and  a  simple  definition  is  established  by  the  teacher.  The  students  are 
asked  to  write  it  out  in  their  own  words.  Correcting  the  notebooks  later, 
the  teacher  finds  a  young  lady  who  wrote:  “Biography  is  when  you  write 
the  story  of  someone’s  life.”  Her  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  but  it  is  the 
teacher’s  responsibility,  in  part,  to  convince  her  that,  if  she  insists  on 
writing  “is  when”  to  reflect  this  situation,  some  people  will  at  least  look 

1  The  student  may  ask  why  prepositional  phrases  don’t  appear  in  our  basic  patterns. 
You  may  have  to  explain  that  prepositional  phrases  are  usually  modifiers  and,  since 
adding  modifiers  doesn’t  change  the  basic  pattern,  it  isn’t  necessary  to  include  them.  If 
the  student  doesn’t  know  five  prepositions,  supply  them.  But  don’t  let  such  difficulties 
stand  in  the  way  of  helping  to  correct  his  problem. 
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down  their  noses  and  may  even  be  prejudiced  against  her.  He  might  say: 
“If  I  were  writing  that  sentence,  I  would  write  A  biography  is  the  story  of 
someone's  life."  There  are  many  teachers  who  argue  that  if  we  keep  the  child 
writing  and  constantly  correct  all  her  mistakes  (without  reference  to  a 
shared  body  of  opinion  about  the  language)  she  will  in  time  learn  to 
recognize  and  avoid  her  previous  errors.  If  each  teacher  had  but  one  pupil, 
this  might  happen. 

But  consider  for  a  moment  what  we  are  asking  the  child  to  do.  We  are 
asking  the  child  to  look  at  her  sentence  and  then  to  look  at  the  teacher’s 
sentence  and  to  “see”  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  them.  She  must 
pinpoint  the  essential  difference  in  structure  without  having  any  idea 
of  structure,  and  she  must  then  make  a  rather  sophisticated  generalization. 
She  must  carry  this  generalization  in  the  back  of  her  mind  until,  in  her 
history  lesson  some  three  weeks  later,  she  begins  to  write  “Bear-baiting  was 
where  the  dogs.  .  .  .”  At  this  point  she  must  stop  and  say  to  herself,  “Oops! 
this  is  the  same  sort  of  jam  I  got  into  with  ‘a  biography  is  when.’  I  must 
write  ‘Bear-baiting  was  a  sport  in  which.  .  .  .’”  This  process  is  what  the 
“strength  through  joy”  or  “write,  write,  write”  school  of  language  teachers 
is  demanding  of  the  child. 

Suppose,  as  an  alternative  approach  with  this  grade  seven  child,  the 
teacher  described  the  error  using  standard  grammatical  terms.  “You  have 
written  an  adverbial  clause,  ‘when  you  write  the  story  of  someone’s  life,’  in 
the  position  usually  occupied  by  a  subjective  complement.” 

A  typical  school  grammar  will  define  an  “adverbial  clause”  as  “a  part 
of  a  sentence  having  a  subject  and  a  predicate  of  its  own  and  modifying  as 
an  adverb  does.  It  is  dependent  or  subordinate  and  cannot  make  a  com¬ 
plete  assertion  as  a  principal  clause  does,”  and  leave  it  at  that.  A  “sub¬ 
jective  complement”  in  such  a  text  turns  out  to  be  a  word  which  completes 
the  meaning  of  the  main  predicate  and  describes  or  explains  the  subject. 
When  a  teacher  explains  the  error  to  the  grade  seven  pupil  only  in  such 
terms,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  he  is  making  any  kind  of  sense  to  the  child 
at  all. 

If  we  are  honest  enough  to  discard  both  possible  approaches  outlined 
above,  we  can  say,  in  desperation,  “Go  away  and  write  another  sentence.” 
But  let’s  come  back  to  the  girl’s  sentence.  Our  problem  is  to  make  her  shift 
her  attention  from  the  meaning  of  her  sentence  to  its  structure.  Up  to  now 
she  has  naturally  been  concerned  with  meaning.  Her  sentence  and  my 
sentence  mean  very  much  the  same.  By  an  accident  of  custom,  however, 
her  particular  choice  and  arrangement  of  words  is  unacceptable.  I  must 
make  her  conscious  of  the  particular  patterns,  or  arrangements,  which 
are  acceptable. 

Because  all  of  us,  from  the  time  we  begin  to  talk,  think  chiefly  about 
meaning — we  learn  structure  by  imitation— most  children  find  it  very  hard 
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to  see  why  sentences  (a)  and  (b)  below  are  of  quite  different  types,  while 
(b)  and  (c)  are  of  the  same  type  or  class. 

(a)  John  looks  at  the  little  horror. 

(b)  John  looks  a  little  horror. 

(c)  Madam,  your  son  is  an  unmanageable  little  psychopath 
without  a  trace  of  manners,  morals,  or  ethics. 

If,  however,  our  little  girl  has  become  conscious  of  sentence  structure  in 
terms  of  the  patterns  described  earlier,  the  teacher  can  take  a  new  approach. 
He  can  say:  “You  wrote: 

nouna  verb  ? 

A  biography  is  when  you  write.  .  .  . 

which  started  out  to  be  a  pattern  4  (subject — verb — subjective-complement 
[noun])  sentence.  What  must  you  have  after  the  verb  in  a  pattern  4 
sentence?  Another  noun  that  refers  to  the  same  thing  as  the  first  noun?1 
Good.  Go  back  and  complete  your  sentence  as  a  pattern  4  sentence.”  You 
might  give  her  the  pattern: 

nouna  verb  nouna  .... 

She  can  now  follow  such  an  instruction  and  produce : 

A  biography  is  the  story  .... 

an  article  .... 

an  account  ....  etc.  etc. 

Children  at  this  age  are  quite  prepared  to  do  the  accepted  thing  if  they 
can  only  see  what  it  is  that  we  want  them  to  do.  The  little  girl’s  problem 
is  simply  that,  as  long  as  we  talk  in  terms  of  meaning— “the  subject  is  the 
thing  we  are  talking  about,”  “the  subjective  complement  is  a  word  that 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  and  describes  the  subject” — her  atten¬ 
tion  is  focussed  on  meaning  and  not  on  the  details  of  structure,  that  is  to 
say,  the  kinds,  number,  and  arrangement  of  words.  Because  she  is  thinking 
only  of  meaning,  she  cannot  see  how  I  can  possibly  object  to  “A  biography 
is  when  you  tell  the  story  of  someone’s  life.”  To  her  it  means  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  the  suggested  revision,  “A  biography  is  the  story  of  someone’s 
life.” 

An  “is  when”  construction  was  deliberately  chosen  because  this  is  a 
sequence  that  is  widely  condemned  today  and  that  may  be  just  as  widely 
accepted  within  the  next  fifteen  years.  There  is  no  logical  reason  for  con¬ 
demning  it.  It  cannot  be  interpreted  in  any  way  other  than  the  writer 
intends.  If  we  accept  it,  we  shall  still  have  no  logical  reason  for  preferring 

1  Now  or  later  we  might,  as  a  “bonus”  for  the  bright  child,  demonstrate  how  this 
position  could  be  filled  by  “noun  equivalents.” 
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it  to  the  present  acceptable  alternative.  But  nowhere  in  the  typical  school 
grammar  of  the  past  has  it  been  made  clear  to  the  pupil  that  (a)  there  are 
certain  strings  of  words  which  are  acceptable  because  their  order  has  been 
established  by  custom,  and  (b)  there  are  similar  strings  of  words  whose 
meaning  is  abundantly  clear  but  whose  use  is  prohibited  only  because  their 
sequence  differs  from  the  customary.  The  pupil  must  have  her  attention 
directed  to  the  structure  of  the  sentences  she  reads  and  writes  until  she  is 
conscious  of  those  structures  which  are  habitually  used  and  hence 
acceptable. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  must  be  taken  to  imply  that  we  can  neglect 
meaning.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  must  concentrate  on  form  and 
through  form  on  structure  if  our  pupils  are  going  to  actually  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  acceptable  and  unacceptable  expressions.  Of  course,  this 
concern  with  distinguishing  the  acceptable  from  the  unacceptable  is  only 
one  part  of  our  instruction  in  the  use  of  English.1 

(c)  learning  more  sophisticated  strugtures:  A  “pattern”  may  (1)  be 
explicit  as  in  “determiner — adjective — noun — auxiliary — verb — adverb — 
preposition — determiner — noun,”  (2)  leave  the  possible  choice  of  modifiers 
up  to  the  writer  as  in  “noun — verb — noun — adjective”  (an  objective- 
complement  type  of  sentence),  (3)  leave  the  internal  structure  of  the  clauses 
up  to  the  writer  as  in  “basic  pattern,  but  basic  pattern”  (a  compound 
sentence),  or  (4)  merely  suggest  the  relationship  of  sentences  as  in  “There 
are  three  reasons.  .  .  .  The  first  reason  is  that — basic  pattern.  The  second 
reason  is  this — basic  pattern.  The  final  reason  is  that — basic  pattern." 

Once  the  pupil  who  needs  careful  guidance  has  grasped  the  concept  of 
“pattern”  in  talking  about  sentences,  he  can  be  guided  with  a  lighter  and 
lighter  rein  until  finally  he  can  be  given  his  head  completely. 

(d)  an  open-ended  grammar:  Suppose  you  set  about  classifying  sentences 
by  pointing  to  a  sentence  like  John  ate  four  hamburgers.  “This  is  a  direct-object 
type  of  sentence,”  you  say.  “The  subject  John  does  something  to  the  ham¬ 
burgers.  Now,  look  at  this:  Mary  bought  John  a  milkshake.  This  is  an  indirect 
object  type  of  sentence.  The  subject  Mary  does  something  to  the  milkshake , 
the  direct  object,  but  the  person  to  whom  or  for  whom  Mary  bought  the 
milkshake  is  also  mentioned.  This  person  is  the  indirect  object.” 

If  you  repeat  this  procedure  over  and  over  as  you  point  to  the  relevant 
parts  of  other  examples,  the  children  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  deduce 
that  “John  also  ate  three  apple  turnovers”  is  a  direct-object  sentence  and 
that  “Mary  gave  John  her  potato  chips,  too”  is  an  indirect-object  type  of 
sentence.  But  then  they  encounter:  “The  proprietor  thinks  John  a  glutton.” 

1  You  will  find  more  detailed  examples  of  the  use  of  “patterns”  to  correct  sentence 
structure  on  page  25. 
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They  will  have  no  means  of  classifying  this  sentence  as  a  new  type,  nor  any 
clear  idea  as  to  why  it  differs  from  previous  types,  until  you  reveal  to  them 
the  magic  name  “objective  complement”  and  its  accompanying  incantation. 

On  the  other  hand  suppose  the  youngsters  have  become  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  the  contrasting  patterns  in  sentences,  as  below : 


John 

ate 

four  hamburgers. 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

Mary 

bought 

John 

a  milkshake. 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

nounc 

The 

proprietor 

thinks 

John  a 

glutton, 

nouna 

verb 

nounb 

nounb 

“Ah  ha!”  they  will  say,  “This  is  a  new  pattern.”  They  may  not  know  what 
to  call  it  for  the  moment,  except  possibly  “pattern  x,”  but  they  do  have  a 
clear  picture  of  its  distinctive  arrangement  and  they  will  recognize  that  it 
differs  from  a  further  new  pattern: 

We  heard  John  groaning  in  the  back  seat. 

{pro)  noun  verb  noun  “verb  form” 

{other  than  the  main  verb) 

It  is  this  kind  of  apparatus  with  which  to  think  about  sentences  that  we  call 
an  “open-ended”  grammar.  The  child  who  is  familiar  with  an  open-ended 
grammar  will  have  formed  the  habit  of  being  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  structures  or  for  better  descriptions  of  familiar  ones. 
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3.  Lesson  comments 


A  school  textbook  should  present  an  organized,  coherent  discussion  of 
the  ideas  raised.  If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  a  pupil  should  be  able  to 
read  the  book  and,  after  reasonable  effort  and  reflection,  come  away  with 
a  clear  picture  of  the  year’s  work.  The  text  should  also  remove  from  the 
teacher,  as  far  as  possible,  the  drudgery  of  preparing  notes  and  exercises 
and  free  him  to  do  what  no  one  else  can  do,  that  is,  teach. 

This  book  was  designed  for  study  after  class  presentation,  for  practice 
after  class  presentation,  and,  when  necessary,  as  a  sort  of  “correspondence 
course”  for  the  pupil  who  is  forced  to  miss  work.  You  might  use  the  dis¬ 
cussions  and  examples  from  the  text  for  a  verbal  presentation  and  then 
have  the  class  reread  and  review  the  material  in  the  book  before  attacking 
the  exercises.  Or  you  might  use  the  organization  implied  in  the  text  and  in¬ 
vent  other  teaching  devices  and  examples,  better  suited  to  your  particular 
youngsters.  The  important  point  is  that  the  choice  be  yours.  You  should 
decide  whether  to  spend  your  severely  limited  time  on  further  preparation 
or  on  marking  or  on  simply  considering  the  purpose  and  the  nature  of  your 
lessons.  This  latter  activity  might  be  the  most  valuable  thing  you  could  do. 
Above  all  else,  teachers  lack  the  time  in  which  to  think  about  their  work. 

There  is  one  thing  you  are  urged  not  to  do.  Do  not  encourage  the  pupil 
to  make  his  first  acquaintance  with  an  idea  merely  by  reading  ahead;  the 
text  cannot  hope  to  make  the  impact  that  you  can  by  presenting  the  idea 
in  class. 

After  you  have  completed  your  presentation  and  the  class  discussion, 
you  could  say:  “Turn  to  page  so  and  so.  There  you  will  find  a  summary 
of  what  we  have  just  been  talking  about.”  The  explanation  in  the  text 
should  enable  most  pupils  to  start  work  on  the  exercises.  Pupils  should  read 
each  lesson  carefully  and  memorize  the  required  sections  as  a  complement 
to  their  daily  instruction.  Insist  on  a  high  standard  of  what  may  appear  to 
be  “rote”  learning  here.  Today’s  rote  learning  is  frequently  a  prerequisite 
to  tomorrow’s  understanding. 

If  you  wish  the  pupil  to  form  the  habit  of  constantly  and  critically 
examining  his  own  written  work,  it  is  most  important  to  insist  that  all 
exercises  be  carefully  marked  and  corrected.  You  should  not  and  cannot 
do  all  this  yourself.  From  time  to  time  you  will  want  to  check  some  work 
personally,  but  much  of  the  correction  can  be  done  in  class  by  the  pupils. 

In  the  last  section,  beginning  on  page  37  of  this  handbook,  you  will  find 
answers  for  the  exercises  and  assignments  in  Patterns  for  Writing  1 .  For  some 
exercises,  usually  those  in  sentence  composition,  we  have  supplied  “sug¬ 
gested  answers”  only.  These  are  intended  as  “models”  for  correction.  If 
the  suggested  answers  are  written  on  the  board  or  set  out  on  prepared 
answer  sheets,  pupils  can  mark  many  of  these  exercises  themselves. 
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Youngsters  should  be  sent  to  the  board  to  write  out  and  defend  or  correct 
their  own  answers  as  they  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  rest  of  the  class. 
You  can  observe  and  arbitrate  when  necessary. 

It  is  useful  at  times  to  have  the  child  leave  spaces  between  his  own 
sentences  in  his  notebook.  When  he  checks  his  answers,  he  can  copy  the 
suggested  answer  above  his  own  version  and  compare  the  two,  word  for 
word.  He  may  have  been  asked  to  write  a  noun — verb — adjective  sentence 
and  produced  “Jack  was  fishing.”  He  compares  his  sentence  word  for  word 
with  the  suggested  answer: 

The  boys  were  sad. 

J  ack  was  fishing. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that,  if  the  material  has  been  adequately  pre¬ 
sented,  the  pupil  will  immediately  realize  that  fishing  does  not  have  the 
characteristics  of  an  adjective. 

note:  To  any  teacher  who  has  read  the  writers  listed  in  our  short  biblio¬ 
graphy  on  pages  35  and  36,  and  many  of  you  have  gone  well  beyond  that, 
the  introductory  remarks  to  each  of  the  following  subsections  will  seem 
painfully  obvious.  If  you  are  one  of  those  fortunate  ones,  please  be 
charitable. 

Recognizing  form  classes:  In  lessons  1  to  5  the  pupils  are  mastering 
the  form  classes  of  English,  those  “open”  classes  which  constitute  all  but  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  words  in  our  language.  Nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and 
adverbs  are  classes  of  words  to  which  we  are  constantly  adding  new  items 
as  we,  presumably,  drop  words  no  longer  required.  Each  of  these  classes 
of  words  has  certain  formal  characteristics,  that  is  to  say,  inflections, 
derivational  endings,  or  marked  tendencies  to  occur  next  to  certain  other 
words.  A  given  class  of  words,  too,  will  occur  in  certain  predictable  positions 
in  sentences.  These  matters  of  “appearance” — spelling,  combinations 
formed  with  other  words,  occurrence  in  certain  sentence  positions — are 
physical  properties  which  can  be  pointed  to  and  about  which  there  is 
reasonable  agreement. 

We  want  pupils  to  recognize  members  of  each  form  class  quickly  and 
accurately  because  we  intend  to  use  this  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  see 
the  differences  in  sentence  structures.  How  does  one  learn  to  pick  out 
nouns  accurately?  How  does  one  acquire  the  concept  of  “noun”  ? 

Consider  an  even  more  abstract  concept,  that  of  a  line  in  mathematics. 
Mathematicians  cannot  agree  upon  the  definition  of  a  line  but  mathematics 
teachers  have  little  difficulty  in  establishing  the  concept  with  their  classes 
in  the  unlikely  event  that  the  concept  is  not  already  established.  They  say, 

in  effect,  “This  is  a  line: _ ,  this  is  a  line:  ,  this  is 

a  line:  ^ - this  is  a  line:  £/,  and  this  is  a  line:  — .”  Having 
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“experienced”  sufficient  lines  and  being  assured  that  they  all  are  indeed 
lines,  the  mind  abstracts  the  essential  qualities  of  “line,”  i.e.,  the  concept 
of  line. 

There  are  two  factors  at  work  here.  One  is  extensive  experience  with  all 
sorts  of  actual  lines  and  the  other  is  the  constant  reassurance  that  we  are  in 
each  instance  actually  looking  at  a  line  and  not  at  something  else.  These 
two  factors  make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  grasp  the  concept  of  noun  in  a 
similar  way.  The  youngster  must  experience,  in  rapid  succession,  a  vast 
number  of  nouns  and  he  must  be  aware  that  he  is  making  correct  identifica¬ 
tions  in  each  and  every  case. 

In  the  lessons  on  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  Patterns  for 
Writing  1  makes  use  of  “test  sentences”  and  “inflections”  to  set  up  the 
“classes.”  There  are  two  points  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  presenting 
this  material. 

First,  the  description  of  a  given  class  will  enable  the  pupil  to  select  all 
examples  of  that  class  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  material  provided  by  the  text. 
The  description  of  a  class  will  not  necessarily  distinguish  all  members  of  the 
class  in  other  material  the  pupil  may  encounter.  The  reasons  for  this 
approach  are  obvious.  We  begin  with  a  few  observations  about  the  noun 
which  will  enable  the  familiarization  process  described  previously  to  take 
place.  We  provide  raw  material  of  such  a  nature  that  the  description  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  distinguish  all  members  of  the  class  without  error.  Once 
he  has  grasped  the  characteristics  which  make  up  our  first  description,  we 
enlarge  that  description  and  provide  raw  material  containing  examples  of 
the  class  which  can  only  be  identified  with  the  more  sophisticated  version. 
This  is  a  perfectly  respectable  procedure.  The  physical  scientists  make 
statements  about  given  samples  of  raw  material  under  given  conditions, 
and  nobody  expects  the  statements  to  be  true  of  other  samples  under  other 
conditions.  Take  the  pupil  into  your  confidence  and  tell  him  exactly  what 
you  are  doing  and  why. 

The  second  point  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  first  five  lessons 
is  that  situation  we  commonly  refer  to  as  “functional  shift.”  How  much  of 
this  idea  you  present  to  your  pupils  is  a  matter  for  individual  judgment.  If 
the  problem  comes  up,  deal  with  it;  if  not,  leave  it  till  later. 

note:  The  descriptions  and  definitions  in  this  text  are  not  necessarily  in¬ 
tended  to  describe  all  members  of  a  class  or  set  of  elements  in  the  language. 
A  school  grammar  is  not  designed  to  classify  the  language.  This  grammar 
and  the  definitions  or  descriptions  it  contains  are  designed  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  identify  easily  and  accurately  all  the  members  of  the  class  of 
elements  presented  to  him  at  this  time  in  the  assigned  “raw  material,”  that 
is  to  say,  the  exercises  and  the  examples.  As  the  pupil  progresses,  he  will  be 
led  to  enlarge  or  otherwise  modify  his  definition  of  a  particular  element  to 
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cope  with  more  and  more  diverse  raw  material.  One  of  the  harsh  facts  of 
language  study  is  that  we  tnust  always  be  prepared  to  modify  our  descrip¬ 
tions  as  our  insights  become  more  penetrating.  There  are  no  final  or 
absolute  descriptions. 

Functional  shift:  If  you  point  out  to  the  child  that  each  of  the  four 
form  classes  has  certain  formal  (i.e.,  physical)  characteristics,  it  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  you  will  give  the  impression  that  words  can  be  classified 
absolutely  or  in  isolation.  You  are  implying  that  walk ,  because  it  can 
pattern  with  the  in  “the  walk ”  and  because  it  can  have  a  form  walks  as  in 
“a  number  of  long  walks ,”  is  a  noun  and  nothing  else.  Yet  most  pupils 
quickly  notice  the  discrepancy  between  “I  take  a  daily  walk”  and  “I  walk  to 
school.”  How  do  you  explain  this  ?  Consider  these  sentences  for  a  moment: 

1.  I  take  a  daily  walk. 

2.  I  walk  to  school. 

3.  We  are  proud  of  the  school  in  our  district. 

4.  I  found  a  school  book. 

If  we  argue  that  school  in  “a  school  book”  is  a  noun  used  as  a  modifier 
of  the  other  noun  book  but  that  walk  in  “I  take  a  daily  walk”  is  a  noun  and 
walk  in  “I  walk  to  school”  is  a  verb,  are  we  being  inconsistent?  Apparently 
we  are  saying  that,  because  walk  “functions”  differently  in  (1)  than  it  does 
in  (2),  it  is  a  noun  in  (1)  but  a  verb  in  (2).  On  the  other  hand,  school  func¬ 
tions  differently  in  (3)  than  it  does  in  (4),  but  we  call  it  a  noun  in  both 
sentences.  Is  this  true? 

Some  people  might  say,  “Look,  if  school  is  a  noun  in  ‘We  are  proud  of  the 
school’  .  .  .  and  is  still  a  noun  (used  as  a  modifier)  in  ‘I  found  a  school  book,’ 
why  don’t  you  say  that  walk  in  ‘I  take  a  daily  walk’  is  a  noun  and  that  walk 
in  ‘I  walk  to  school’  is  a  noun  used  as  a  verb?”  This  would  be  nonsense, 
but  consistent  nonsense. 

Such  a  description  is  theoretically  consistent  but  practically  impossible. 
How  would  we  know  whether  or  not  walk  was  a  noun  used  as  a  verb  or  a 
verb  used  as  a  noun  ?  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  whether  love ,  talk ,  shout , 
and  hundreds  of  other  words  that  appear  sometimes  as  nouns  and  some¬ 
times  as  verbs  are  primarily  one  part  of  speech  or  the  other.  Even  if  statistical 
analysis  of  the  occurrence  of  such  words  could  tell  us  that  walk ,  for  example, 
occurs  more  often  as  a  verb  than  as  a  noun,  the  information  would  not  be 
useful  because  we  would  have  to  memorize  the  status  of  hundreds  of  such 
words. 

Suppose  we  take  still  another  approach.  Let  us  argue  that  walk  in  “I 
take  a  daily  walk”  is  a  noun  because  it  names  something  and  that  walk  in 
“I  walk  to  school”  is  a  verb  because  it  indicates  an  action.  We  can  go  on 
to  say  that  school  in  “We  are  proud  of  the  school  in  our  district  is  a  noun 
because  it  names  something  and  that  school  in  “I  found  a  school  book  is 
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an  adjective  because  it  modifies  the  noun.  This  too  would  be  consistent 
but  it  would  (1)  create  a  number  of  difficulties  and  (2)  assume  that  the  pupil 
already  has  part  of  the  knowledge  he  seeks  to  gain. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  difficulties  such  a  description  would  create. 

If  we  argue  that  school  in  “school  book”  is  an  adjective  because  it  modifies 
a  noun,  we  would  have  to  argue  that  the  following  italicized  words  are  also 
adjectives: 

the  book,  his  book,  the  boy's  book,  John's  book,  the  text  book,  the 
thrilling  book,  the  torn  book,  the  damaged  book,  the  destroyed  book, 
the  next  book,  the  book  here  is  mine,  the  book  underneath,  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  book,  the  unclaimed  book 

The  limits  of  a  form  class  containing  so  many  widely  differing  kinds  of 
words  are  difficult  for  a  young  child  to  see.  The  kind  of  modification  in¬ 
herent  in  the  seems  very  different  from  the  kind  of  modification  inherent 
in  big.  It  is  possible  to  classify  words  in  such  a  way,  but  this  would  be 
classification  for  its  own  sake. 

What  we  want  are  classes  of  words  in  which  all  the  members  share  a 
function  and  possess  common  physical  characteristics  or  marks.  When  we 
say  “adjective”  and  have  the  word  happy  in  our  minds,  the  child  must 
immediately  think  of  such  words  as  tall  and  dark  and  handsome  and  not  of 
school  or  thrilling  or  some — as  in  “school  books,”  “thrilling  books,”  and 
“some  books.” 

The  child  must  gain  sufficient  experience  with  certain  words  in  order  to 
form  a  concept  of  an  “adjective”  as  a  distinct  kind  of  modifier.  “Modifier” 
conveys  too  broad  an  idea  at  this  level  to  be  useful.  We  must  avoid  having 
either  a  few  large,  shapeless,  loosely  defined  classes  or  a  great  many  small, 
rigid,  and  rigorously  defined  classes. 

We  have  described  two  general  ways  of  classifying  words. 


1.  We  attempt  to  allot  every  word  to  a  class  and  then  say  that  on  occasion 
the  word  may  carry  out  a  different  function  in  a  given  sentence  but  that 
it  remains  a  member  of  its  original  class. 


I  take  a  daily  walk. 

I  walk  to  school. 

We  are  proud  of  the  school. 

I  found  a  school  book. 

2.  Or,  we  attempt  to  classify  words 
given  sentence. 

I  take  a  daily  walk. 

I  walk  to  school. 

We  are  proud  of  the  school. 

I  found  a  school  book. 


walk:  noun 

walk:  noun  used  as  a  verb 
school:  noun 

school:  noun  used  as  an  adjective 
according  to  an  apparent  function  in  a 

walk:  noun  (names  something) 
walk:  verb  (names  action) 
school:  noun  (names  something) 
school:  adjective  (modifies  verb) 
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Both  these  attempts  at  classification  seem  consistent  but  both  would 
create  major  difficulties  in  learning  to  apply  the  classification  and  use  it  to 
discuss  the  language. 

Can  we  classify  words  in  any  consistent  fashion  without  creating  diffi¬ 
culties  for  ourselves  ?  Consider  this  third  point  of  view : 

3.  A  word  will  be  classified  according  to  its  possible  formal  characteristics  in 
a  given  sentence.  The  word  walk  in  “I  take  a  daily  walk”  is  a  noun 
because  we  could  produce  these  forms : 

(a)  I  take  a  daily  walk. 

(b)  I  take  daily  walks. 

Note  that  these  sentences  differ  only  in  the  meaning  of  walk:  (a)  means 
one  walk  and  (b)  means  more  than  one  walk.  Walk  is  not  a  verb  used  as 
a  noun  here  because  we  cannot  say  “I  take  a  daily  walked ”  or  “I  take  a 
daily  walking .”  Walk  is  a  noun  in  “I  take  a  daily  walk”  because  it  may 
display  the  singular  and  plural  noun  forms  but  it  cannot  display  the 
present  and  past  verb  forms.  Applying  this  reasoning  to  walk  in  “I  walk 
to  school,”  we  would  say  that  walk  is  a  verb  because  we  can  say 

(a)  I  walk  to  school. 

(b)  I  walked  to  school. 

The  only  difference  in  meaning  is  a  difference  in  the  time  suggested: 
present  in  (a),  past  in  (b).  One  cannot  say  “I  walks  to  school”  in  this 
situation;  in  other  words,  the  word  walk  in  this  sentence  does  not  show 
the  formal  noun  characteristic.  (Note  that  “He  walks  to  school”  could 
be  rewritten  “He  walked  to  school”  but  not  “He  walk  to  school.”)  In 
summary  then,  walk  is  a  noun  in  “I  take  a  daily  walk”  because  the 
sentence  may  be  rewritten  to  show  that  walk  has  noun  characteristics  but 
it  cannot  be  rewritten  to  show  that  walk  has  verb  characteristics.  Walk 
in  “I  walk  to  school”  is  a  verb  because  the  sentence  may  be  rewritten  to 
allow  walk  to  display  verb  characteristics  but  not  noun  characteristics. 

The  use  of  nonsense  words:  One  very  useful  device  to  make  pupils 
focus  on  the  formal  characteristics  of  a  part  of  speech  is  the  nonsense  word 
or  the  nonsense  sentence.  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Jabberwocky”  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  examples  of  nonsense  “language”  which,  in  the  words  of  Alice, 
seems  “to  fill  my  head  with  ideas — only  I  don’t  exactly  know  what  they 
are!  However,  somebody  killed  something :  that’s  clear,  at  any  rate — ” 

We  should  remember,  however,  that  the  nonsense  word  or  the  nonsense 
sentence  works  more  dramatically  with  pupils  who  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  speech.  Such  pupils  can  be  jolted  into  really  looking  at  the 
language  when  they  find  their  old  charm — “a  noun  is  the  name  of  a  person, 
place,  or  thing” — couldn’t  possibly  account  for  their  ability  to  pick  out 
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gefurheit  as  a  noun  in  a  sentence  that  reads:  “There  was  a  gefurheit  here 
yesterday.” 

The  following  passage  appears  in  the  text  of  Patterns  for  Writing  1  • 


This  summer  I  trapped  a  shtonk.  line  1 

Four  shtonks  are  the  limit  this  season.  2 

Only  the  shtonk’s  paw  was  caught  in  the  trap.  3 

A  shtonk  groors  and  gribbles  when  he’s  caught.  4 

This  shtonk  gribbled  grindishly  at  me  as  I  came  close  to  him.  5 

He  was  a  gall  shtonk  and  this  is  the  rarest  kind.  6 

He  was  galler  than  any  shtonk  I  had  ever  seen.  7 

In  fact,  he  was  the  gallest  shtonk  caught  in  the  last  five  years,  8 


You  will  notice  that  shtonk  is  a  noun.  Xo  one,  not  even  I,  knows  what  a 
shtonk  is.  But  in  line  1  shtonk  is  preceded  by  the  determiner  a  and  occurs  in 
the  direct-object  position.  In  line  2  shtonk  has  acquired  the  -s  inflection,  a 
signal  of  plurality  in  the  noun,  and  occurs  after  a  determiner  which  signals 
plurality,  behaving,  therefore,  as  we  would  expect  a  noun  to  behave.  In 
line  3  shtonk  has  acquired  the  -s,  the  noun  signal  of  possession,  and  it  occurs 
as  a  noun  adjunct  to  the  word  paw.  In  fine  4  we  see  shtonk  again  in  the 
subject  position,  preceded  by  the  determiner  a  and  represented  by  the 
pronoun  he.  There  are  still  further  signals  that  the  word  shtonk  is  a  noun  in 
the  passage.  Xotice  the  word  gribbles / gribbled,  which  shows  a  non-past/past 
contrast  in  lines  4  and  5.  In  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  we  have  the  word  gall,  which 
exhibits  the  adjective  inflections  for  comparison  and  superlativeness  in 
the  context  in  which  one  would  expect  such  signals.  Finally  we  have  an  -by 
nonsense  word,  grindishly,  in  an  adverb  position  (line  5). 

Such  passages  as  these  are  excellent  devices  with  which  to  review  ideas 
about  form.  They  can  be  assigned  for  analysis,  or  the  pupil  can  be  in¬ 
structed  to  write  a  nonsense  passage  to  demonstrate  certain  specified  formal 
characteristics.  Whether  or  not  they  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  presenting 
the  ideas  of  form  for  the  first  time,  we  hesitate  to  say  at  present.  We  have 
carried  out  some  experimental  work  in  the  elementary  grades  using  non¬ 
sense  nouns  as  a  means  of  introducing  the  idea  of  nouns  to  very  young 
children  who  have  had  no  instruction  in  grammar  of  any  kind.  We  have 
not  done  nearly  enough  to  feel  any  real  conviction  in  the  matter  yet  and 
would  be  most  interested  to  exchange  information  with  anyone  who  has 
worked  along  these  lines  or  who  plans  to. 

lesson  1,  the  noun:  Nouns  form  the  largest  single  class  of  words  in  our 
language,  and  no  person  could  possibly  know  every  noun  in  English  at  any 
given  moment.  Children  seem  fascinated  by  the  immensity  of  the  class.  If 
you  ask  them  to  consider  the  tremendous  number  of  technical  words  for 
“things”  which  a  doctor  uses,  and  then  to  add  to  these  the  specialized 
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vocabulary'  of  each  of  the  other  callings,  they  will  have  some  idea  why 
there  are  so  many  nouns. 

Once  you  have  begun  looking  at  nouns,  you  can  demonstrate  to  the 
class  what  powerful  signals  of  the  noun  the  definite  and  indefinite  articles 
determiners;  are.  Give  them  a  real  sentence:  “The  phoneme  is  the 
minimum  feature  of  the  expression  system.”  1  Point  out  to  them  that  we 
may  not  know  what  a  phoneme  is  but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  “thing.” 

The  definite  article  and  the  indefinite  article  are  always  looked 
upon  as  independent  words ;  in  reality  they  are  rather  prefixes  to 
nouns  and  noun  groups.2 

In  first  learning  parts  of  speech,  the  practice  of  memorizing  three  typical 
examples  frequently  serves  to  recall  the  nature  of  the  part  of  speech.  Such 
touchstones  can  also  be  used  in  a  substitution  test  of  the  word  under  con¬ 
sideration.  If  the  examples  can  be  finked  in  some  way,  so  much  the  better; 
the  words  apples ,  boys,  and  candy  were  chosen  in  this  test  for  the  alphabetical 
sequence. 

lesson  2,  the  verb  :  Do  not  be  in  anv  hurry  to  attach  such  names  as 
“present  form”  or  “present  tense”  to  the  verb  forms.  If  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  name  the  forms  of  the  verb  and  at  this  stage  it  probably  won't) 
talk  about  the  “past”  form,  e.g.,  speak ;  the  “-s”  form,  e.g.,  speaks ;  and  the 
“-mg”  or  “i-n-g”  form,  e.g.,  speaking.  If  you  mention  tense,  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  speak  only  of  the  “non-past”  form  and  the  “past”  form.  One  can 
hardly  refer  to  will  go  or  shall  go  as  the  “future  tense”  unless  one  is  prepared 
to  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  should  go,  may  go,  would  go,  might  go,  and  many 
others. 

lesson  3,  the  ae>jecttve :  It  is  very  salutary,  before  becoming  involved  in 
the  discussion  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  an  adjective,  to  read  Henry 
Sweet’s  comment.  Sweet  was  the  model  for  Shaw’s  Professor  Higgins  in 
Pygmalion,  among  other  things. 

I  remember  once  reading  a  paper  on  grammar  before  the  Philo¬ 
logical  Society,  in  which  I  modestly  advanced  the  view  that 
cannon  in  cannon-ball  was  not  an  adjective.  When  I  had  finished  my 
paper,  an  English  philologist,  who  was  also  a  teacher,  got  up,  and 
told  me  that  my  criticisms  were  superfluous,  as  no  practical 
teacher  possessed  of  common  sense  would  think  of  calling  cannon 
in  cannon-ball  an  adjective.  Thereupon,  another  eminent  philo¬ 
logist,  who  was  not  only  a  schoolmaster,  but  had  written  an 

1  H.  A.  Gleason,  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics ,  Nov  \ork,  1961,  p.  16. 

2  E.  Krisinga  and  P.  A.  Erades,  An  English  Grammar .  Yol.  1,  second  part,  Groningen, 
P.  Noordhoof,  1960,  p.  507,  tootnote  1. 
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English  grammar,  got  up,  and,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the 
meeting,  maintained  that  cannon  in  cannon-ball  was  an  adjective 
and  nothing  else;  and  although  he  refused  to  commit  himself  to 
a  comparison  cannoner ,  cannonest ,  he  found  another  speaker  to 
support  him.1 

In  our  discussion  of  functional  shift,  we  attempted  to  point  out  what 
would  happen  if  one  created  a  class  of  “modifiers  of  the  noun.”  You  will, 
of  course,  find  some  words  which  are  quite  clearly  modifiers  of  nouns  and 
which  seem  to  belong  with  the  class  of  adjectives  that  we  have  established 
but  which  do  not  pass  the  tests.  Do  not  become  overly  concerned.  There 
are  times  when  one  should  become  rather  arbitrary.  Comfort  yourself  with 
the  thought  that  the  real  reason  for  some  words  which  are  difficult  to 
classify  being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  is  simply  that  they  do  slightly 
less  violence  to  the  criteria  of  that  class  than  they  would  to  the  criteria  of 
any  other. 

lesson  4,  the  adverb  :  Now  or  later  you  may  encounter  sentences  such  as 
“He  rushed  home.”  In  this  sentence,  home  is  not  a  noun  and  the  sentence  is 
not  a  direct-object  (pattern  2)  sentence.  To  clear  up  the  situation,  have 
the  pupils  substitute  out ,  there ,  here ,  everywhere ,  etc.  for  home. 

M.  Newman  Simon,  when  he  was  a  director  of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
said: 


Incidentally,  have  you  ever  considered  the  idioms  we  generate  by 
simply  compounding  a  few  simple  verbs  with  a  few  simple  ad¬ 
verbs:  e.g.  “make  out”  (to  make  out  a  check,  to  make  out  a  ship  in 
the  fog,  to  make  out  poorly  in  an  exam — etc.),  “fill  in,”  “make 
up,”  “put  out,”  etc.  ?  Most  of  these  cannot  be  found  in  the  usual 
dictionaries. 2 

lesson  5,  review  test  1 :  It  is  worthwhile  preparing  an  answer  sheet  or 
check  sheet  from  the  answers  in  the  last  section  of  this  handbook  and 
issuing  it  as  a  marking  key,  after  the  completed  tests  have  been  exchanged 
for  class  marking. 

If  you  do  not  already  use  the  following  procedure,  you  may  find  it 
useful:  Instruct  the  youngsters  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  written  answer 
expresses  the  same  idea  as  that  found  on  the  check  sheet.  Refuse  to  arbitrate 
answers.  Tell  the  youngster  to  decide  if  the  question  is  more  right  than 
wrong.  When  the  owners  receive  their  corrected  answers,  instruct  them  to 

1  Henry  Sweet,  in  the  preface  to  a  New  English  Grammar,  dated  15  December,  1891, 
Oxford,  London. 

2  From  a  letter  to  the  writer. 
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check  their  errors  against  the  check  sheet.  If  they  feel  they  are  entitled  to 
credit  for  a  question  marked  wrong,  tell  them  to  put  a  question  mark 
beside  the  total  and  another  question  mark  in  the  margin  opposite  the 
question  to  be  checked.  You  can  then  check  a  number  of  these  debatable 
points  in  a  few  moments  while  the  class  is  going  on  with  other  work. 


lessons  6  to  12:  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  begin  writing  sentences. 
Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  must  have  a  convenient  “shorthand”  to  in¬ 
dicate  quickly  and  easily  the  structure  of  the  required  sentence.  Also  we 
want  our  pupils  to  analyze  the  sentences  they  have  written  to  see  if  their 
creations  fall  into  one  of  the  acceptable  patterns.  It  is  sheer  drudgery  to 
write  out  “determiner — noun — auxiliary — verb”  etc.,  etc.;  hence  the 
shorthand.  Any  set  of  symbols  will  serve.  One  common  set  of  such  symbols 
widely  used  at  present  is  the  following: 


1  nouns 

2  verbs 

2L  linking  verbs 

3  adjectives 

4  adverbs 


D  determiners 
A  auxiliaries 
V1  intensifies 
P  prepositions 
G  conjunctions 


If  these  symbols  are  introduced  a  few  at  a  time,  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  the  pupils  memorize  them  with  little  visible  effort. 

We  want  our  pupils  to  write  sentences,  we  want  them  to  know  when  they 
have  written  an  acceptable  sentence,  and  we  want  them  to  widen  the 
variety  of  sentence  patterns  with  which  they  feel  at  ease.  We  could  say, 
daily,  “Go  away  and  write  me  ten  sentences.”  At  least  we  could  say  this  if 
we  had  two,  three,  four,  or  even  five  pupils.  We  cannot  say  it  if  we  have 
thirty  or  forty  pupils.  If  we  cannot  work  with  each  pupil  as  a  tutor  would, 
we  must  have  some  quick  and  practical  way  of  demanding  the  kinds  of 
sentences  we  want  practised.  At  the  beginning,  we  present  a  generalized 
sentence,  i.e.,  a  group  of  symbols  each  of  which  has  an  arbitrary  value  as  a 
part  of  speech.  In  matching  each  symbol  with  an  example  of  the  part 
of  speech  it  represents,  the  youngster  can  be  guided  to  compose  a  gram¬ 
matically  acceptable  sentence. 


Teacher  writes: 

D 

la 

A 

2 

D 

ib 

P 

D 

1 

P 

D 

1 

v*. 

b 

•  2 
**-o 

a 

a 

Both  think: 

•S 

p 

a 

a 

V* 

so 

<o 

•S 

s 

a 

a 

© 

© 

■w 

<r> 

© 

<o 

•s 

1 

a 

a 

© 

© 

•  M 

• 

© 

<50 

•  ou 

1 

a 

a 

© 

so 

so 

a 

* 

a 

<o 

So 

a 

<o 

so 

a 

<50 

so 

a 

<3 

<o 

so 

so 

Pupil  writes: 

The 

man 

was 

having 

a 

shave 

in 

the 

back 

of 

the 

bus. 

1  Very  is  the  commonest  intensifier. 
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This  is  practice;  it  is  drill;  it  enables  you  to  have  everyone  write  ten  or 
more  acceptable  sentences  in  every  language  period  and  to  have  those 
sentences  checked  and  corrected.  It  can  be  an  intensive  program  of 
familiarization,  and,  like  all  intensive  programs,  it  can  be  overdone.  When 
using  such  a  procedure,  there  are  a  number  of  points  that  you  must  bear 
in  mind. 

First,  you  must  constantly  remind  yourself  that  the  only  thing  which 
will  really  help  the  pupils’  writing  is  the  teacher.  All  the  devices  that  we 
have  described  are  merely  devices  to  solve  the  mechanical  problems  of 
teaching  sentence  structure  to  many  children  at  one  time.  Going  through 
the  motions  of  completing  these  exercises  is  not  going  to  improve  anybody’s 
sentences  automatically.  What  will  work  toward  improvement  is  the  pupil’s 
certain  knowledge  that  he  is  doing  something  important,  that  he  is  writing 
for  someone,  and  that  he  will  be  praised  or  chided  from  time  to  time. 

From  the  start,  insist  on  two  things.  First,  that  the  sentences  must  satisfy 
the  grammatical  requirements  of  the  formula,  and  second,  that  they  must 
be  sentences  we  would  write  under  circumstances  not  too  difficult  to 
imagine.  Be  arbitrary  and  reject  the  bizarre,  but  don’t  turn  away  the 
elegant  or  the  witty,  which  will  sometimes  appear  from  the  most  unlikely 
sources. 

There  is  nothing  to  stop  the  careless  or  the  perverse  child  from  writing  a 
meaningless  sentence.  A  pupil  charged  with  writing  a  sentence  containing 
a  series  of  adjectives  may  start  like  this: 

D  3  3  3  1  2  P  D  1 

A  crazy  green  stupid  bird  .... 

Here  he  is  merely  satisfying  the  requirements  of  each  symbol,  one  at  a  time, 
without  any  grasp  of  the  final  effect.  Once  the  subject  of  sentence  patterns 
has  been  raised,  you  should  insist  that  all  modifiers  be  put  in  parentheses  so 
that  the  basic  structure  stands  out. 

(D)  (3)  (3)  (3)  1  2  (P  D  1) 

eagles  soar  .... 

Once  the  basic  structure  is  in  evidence,  there  is  more  chance  that  the 
modifiers  will  be  chosen  to  some  purpose. 

Further,  you  might  insist  that  all  sentences  in  a  given  exercise  be  com¬ 
ments  on  a  particular  selection  the  class  has  just  read.  Alternatively,  you 
can  provide  a  large  picture  and  stipulate  that  all  sentences  must  comment 
on  the  situation  illustrated.  The  use  of  pictures  permits  you  to  judge  the 
effectiveness  of  the  sentences  somewhat  more  objectively. 

In  the  earlier  lessons,  you  should  feel  free  to  devise  as  many  additional 
drills  as  are  needed.  If  the  pupils  have  not  examined  a  particular  part  of 
speech  as  yet  and  do  not  know  the  symbol  for  it,  write  the  word  in  question 
directly  into  the  formula.  At  a  fairly  early  stage,  a  sentence  such  as  “The 
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train  was  late  because  it  hit  a  bear  near  Clinton.”  could  be  represented  as 
“D  1  2L  3  because  1  2  D  1  near  1.”  “When  I  finished  my 

work,  I  went  to  the  show”  becomes  “When  1  2  D  1,  1  2  to  D  1.” 

Remember,  however,  that  you  are  not  looking  for  particular  sentences 
but  for  certain  structures  which,  for  reasons  inherent  in  your  particular 
teaching  at  the  moment,  seem  worth  examination.  What  we  have  just 
described  is  not  the  regular  procedure  but  a  method  to  cope  with  the 
sudden  question  from  an  inquiring  young  mind. 

While  we  are  still  on  the  subject  of  writing  sentences  to  satisfy  formulas, 
we  should  look  at  some  further  examples  of  the  use  of  symbols  in  directing 
the  correction  of  errors  in  structure.  For  example: 


a  My  historyTeacher  has  assigned  our'classjjo  write  amessayjfrn  the  early 


ISSjJD 

explorers.  ”  ^  f 

/«*-  ^  tf/c 


Without  actually  solving  the  problem  for  him,  you  have  indicated  to  the 
pupil  that  he  should  write  “My  history*  teacher  has  assigned  our  class  an 
essay  on  the  early  explorers.”'  The  fact  that  you  have  not  discussed  the 
indirect-object  type  of  sentence  as  yet  need  not  prevent  you  from  directing 
the  pupil  to  write  one. 


b  The  'dSikes^of  MacLennaiy  against  .^Iontreal.^ 


Again  you  are  directing  specific  correction  without  doing  the  job  for  the 
child. 


(c)  jThe  plot^ryoung  married  couple  were  travelling  somewhere  in  France. 

'Maryjaw  the  house  she  jaw  in  her  dreams. 

/?  2  ’ 


In  the  plot  a  voung  married  couple  were  travelling  somewhere  in  France. 
The  girl  saw  the  house  she  had  seen  in  her  dreams. 

The  errors  in  c  were  quite  minor.  Compare  the  time  required  to  write 
out  anv  useful  direction  for  correction  with  the  time  required  to  mark  in 
the  symbols. 


daily  drills:  From  now  on  it  is  good  practice  to  spend  a  few  minutes  at 
the  beginning  of  each  class  in  a  brief  verbal  drill.  This  is  the  traditional 
“up  one  row  and  down  the  next  run-through  in  which  e\  ery  body  gets 
one  question  and  must  answer  in  a  flash.  Below  is  a  set  of  such  question:?. 
Obviously,  not  all  of  them  will  be  applicable  until  you  have  worked  your 
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way  nearly  through  the  text;  but  you  can  start  with  a  few  questions  under 
each  subsection  and  enlarge  your  repertoire  as  you  progress. 


A.  Give  the  symbol  for 

B.  Give  an  example  of 

"  adverb 

an  adjective 

noun 

a  pronoun 

preposition 

an  auxiliary 

auxiliary 

an  adverb 

adjective 

a  preposition 

determiner 

a  determiner 

verb 

a  linking  verb 

linking  verb 

a  non-linking  verb 

intensifier 

an  intensifier 

C.  Give  the  part  of  speech 

D.  Name 

represented  by 

three  common  determiners 

D  P 

the  commonest  intensifier 

3  2 

three  adjectives 

1  V 

three  nouns 

A  2L 

three  auxiliaries 

4 

three  linking  verbs 

nine  -prepositions 

E.  Give  the  symbols  for 

l  i 

three  useful  adverbs 

a  pattern  3  sentence 

a  pattern  2  sentence 

a  pattern  4  sentence 

a  pattern  1  sentence 

lesson  7,  determiners:  Many  textbook  writers  and  teachers  seem 

feel  that  they  must  subdivide  the  class  of  determiners  into  smaller  groups. 
In  our  experience  there  has  been  no  real  need  to  do  this.  We  have  found 
no  specific  difficulty  in  writing  which  can  be  solved  merely  by  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  determiners — such  as  articles, 
demonstratives,  and  indefinites. 

lesson  8,  proper  nouns  and  pronouns  :  It  is  worthwhile  to  begin  the 
discussion  of  this  lesson  by  pointing  out  the  implications  of  using  a  proper 
noun  or  a  pronoun.  A  speaker  assumes  immediate  and  accurate  identifica¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  his  listener  when  he  uses  either  one.  You  might  give  the 
class  an  example  like  the  following: 


Your  eldest 

son 

is 

very 

handsome. 

(Your) 

John 

is 

very 

handsome. 

He 

is 

very 

handsome. 

Point  out  the  decreasing  need  for  description  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
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It  is  probably  misleading  to  say  that  the  pronoun  takes  the  place  of  a 
noun;  a  neater  comment  might  be  that  the  pronoun  is  an  alternative  for 
the  noun.  You  will  find  many  situations  in  which  we  have  no  idea  what 
noun,  if  any,  might  fill  the  place  in  wrhich  we  put  a  pronoun.  If  you  hear 
things  that  “go  bump  in  the  night”  and  sit  up  in  bed  demanding  to  know, 
“What  is  it?55  it  should  be  obvious  that  you  have  nothing  to  put  in  the  place 
occupied  by  what. 

lesson  9,  auxiliaries:  You  will  notice  that  we  have  quite  markedly  over¬ 
simplified  the  discussion  of  the  auxiliary.  We  have  not  mentioned  need ,  or 
dare ,  nor  have  we  brought  in  such  constructions  as  don't  have  to ,  and  we 
have  made  no  distinction  between  primary  and  modal  auxiliaries.  However, 
we  have  found,  after  considerable  experience,  that  additional  information 
about  the  auxiliary  is  not  required  at  this  stage  of  the  pupils5  development. 

lesson  10,  linking  verbs:  You  will  realize  in  reading  this  lesson  and  the 
succeeding  lessons  on  sentence  patterns  that  we  have  not  discussed  sentence 
patterns  of  the  “He  is  here”  type.  “He  is  here”  can  be  usefully  distinguished 
from  “He  runs  quickly,”  a  simple  subject — verb  pattern,  but,  again,  this 
is  not  essential  at  this  stage. 

lesson  11,  intensifiers  :  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  function  of  the 
intensifier  in  notional  terms.  We  have  finally  settled  on  the  expression 
“makes  the  meaning  of  the  adjective  or  adverb  stronger  or  weaker55  after 
experimenting  with  a  number  of  possible  comments.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  intensifier  modifies  in  the  sense  of  limiting,  focussing,  or  extending  the 
potential  meaning  of  the  word  it  precedes,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  that  a 
more  precise  description  than  the  one  used  above  would  be  of  any  additional 
help  to  pupils  at  this  point  in  their  study. 

Fries1  lists  the  following  intensifiers: 

quite,  awfully,  really,  awful,2  real,2  any,  pretty,  too,  fairly,  more, 
most,  rather  (with  adjectives) 

still,  even,  much,  some,  no  (with  adjectives  in  the  comparative 
and  superlative) 

(a) way,  really,  more,  less,  more  or  less,3  almost,  right,  very,  quite, 
pretty,  rather,  awfully,  mighty,3  more,  too,  much,  still,  (with 
adverbs) 

The  short  fist  we  used  in  the  text  of  Patterns  for  Writing  1  could  be  extended 
as  additional  items  come  to  light  in  reading  or  class  discussion. 

1  C.  C.  Fries,  'The  Structure  of  English,  New  York,  1952,  pp.  92-93. 

2  Not  standard. 

3  With  certain  intonation  patterns  only. 
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LESSONS  13-15,  BASIC  SENTENCE  PATTERNS  AND  THE  CHOOSING  OF  SUBJECTS  I  If 
time  permits,  you  might  consider  discussing  with  your  class  the  problem  of 
how  one  chooses  a  subject  when  writing  a  sentence.  Jespersen  has  said  that 
one  “looks”  at  the  flux  of  ideas  involved  in  any  situation  and  seizes  that 
which  is  most  familiar.  You  might  say  something  like  this  to  your  class: 

In  nearly  every  class  your  teachers  are  presenting  you  with 
situations  and  asking  you  to  make  statements  about  them.  You 
will  have  to  examine  the  situation  and  say  to  yourself,  “What  am 
I  going  to  put  into  my  subject?  What  am  I  going  to  put  into  my 
verb?  What  will  be  the  complement  here?” 

When  we  are  thinking  about  a  situation,  there  are  usually  a 
number  of  “names  of  things  or  actions”  floating  about  in  our 
minds.  Why  we  seize  on  one  of  these  and  make  it  the  subject  of 
our  first  sentence  has  never  been  clear.  Let’s  look  at  what  happens 
when  somebody  grabs  hold  of  the  wrong  name  and  makes  it  his 
subject.  A  teacher  has  asked  a  high  school  pupil  to  write  an  essay 
explaining  why  he  wants  to  go  to  college.  The  pupil  begins 
running  bits  of  information  through  his  mind  in  a  flow  that 
would  look  something  like  this,  if  we  could  only  see  it : 

The  teacher — wants  me — to  write  an  essay — an  essay 
of  two  pages — he  wants  to  know  my  reason — for  going 
to  college — that’s  easy.  .  .  . 

Out  of  all  this,  the  pupil  must  pick  one  piece  and  make  it  the 
subject  of  his  first  sentence.  Suppose  the  bit  about  my  reason  is 
repeated  a  few  times  in  his  mental  conversation.  He  probably 
gets  panicky  and  jots  down:  “The  reason  why  I  want  to  go  to 
college  is.  .  .  .”  Then  he’s  stuck.  Or,  if  he  doesn’t  fumble  at  this 
point,  he  might  go  on  to  write  something  like  this  effort  of  one 
desperate  lad  who  was  already  in  college: 

The  reason  why  I  have  come  to  the  university  is  because 
there  being  a  law  that  states  you’ve  got  to  get  a  college 
degree  to  hang  out  his  mortician  sign,  this  being  my 
goal  in  life. 1 

These  two  examples  illustrate  what  might  happen  if  you 
hitched  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  back  of  your  dad’s  car,  your  bike 
to  the  wheelbarrow,  your  little  brother’s  wagon  to  your  bike,  and 
your  sister’s  tricycle  to  your  brother’s  wagon.  It’s  true  the  whole 
ungainly  caravan  would  move,  but  there  must  be  better  ways  of 
taking  the  family  along. 

1  Charleton  Laird,  College  English,  April,  1957. 
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As  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  there  are  three 
possible  parts 1  to  our  statements. 

The  reason  why  I  want  to  go  to  college  is 

subject  verb 

uses  up  two  of  the  three  essential  parts  and  our  hero  still  hasn’t 
given  us  any  clue  about  his  college  ambitions.  The  important 
thing  to  do  in  choosing  a  subject  is  to  make  full  use  of  that  subject 
to  convey  information.  Don’t  waste  the  subject  position  on  a  word 
which  is  not  essential  to  the  comment  you  are  trying  to  make. 

When  you  have  found  your  real  subject  and  the  verb  that 
should  go  with  it,  you’ll  have  to  say,  “Is  this  true,  or  must  I  add 
a  qualifying  idea?”  Confronted,  for  example,  with  an  unpleasant 
situation,  you  must  watch  what  you  say.  “Johnny  took  my  lunch” 
may  not  be  strictly  true.  “My  lunch  has  disappeared,  and  Johnny 
was  the  only  one  here”  may  be  a  more  accurate  statement  of  what 
you  know. 

Obviously,  the  pupils  are  not  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  choosing  a 
subject  through  such  a  discussion,  but  if  you  have  focussed  attention  on 
the  problem  you  will  have  made  a  good  beginning. 

A  word  of  caution  is  necessary  with  respect  to  planning  the  presentation 
of  lessons  13,  14,  and  15.  You  should  include  some  reasonably  full  sentences 
among  the  examples  you  use  to  demonstrate  the  patterns.  Bracket  the 
modifiers  to  show  the  essential  parts: 

(The)  (young)  crow  jiapped  (desperately)  (towards  the  tree). 

He  clutched  (at  the  branches). 

(The)  (poor)  thing  (could)  (not)  hang  (on). 

(Alas,)  he  fell  (down  the  tree). 

Keep  pointing  out  to  the  class  that  the  essential  parts  “make  up  a  pattern” 
of  themselves ;  they  do  not  necessarily  make  up  a  meaningful  sentence,  nor 
can  they  be  “said  together”  in  any  sort  of  acceptable  fashion.  Thus  you 
are  taking  the  first  step  in  establishing  the  idea  that  “patterns”  are  quite 
distinct  from  sentences.  Sentences  follow  patterns  but  patterns  are  not 
sentences.  Move  through  the  pattern  lessons  briskly  the  first  time  and  then 
go  back  over  the  content  of  the  three  lessons  a  number  of  times  if  necessary. 
What  you  should  hope  to  achieve  is  the  impression  of  contrast  between 
patterns.  Sentences  are  different  because  their  patterns  are  different. 

There  is  a  possibility  that,  in  working  with  patterns,  a  child  may  bring 
up  a  sentence,  such  as  “He  cut  himself,”  containing  a  reflexive.  He  and  him¬ 
self  obviously  refer  to  the  same  person.  If  this  should  happen,  explain  that 

1  To  the  statements  we  are  presently  discussing.  We  will  be  adding  a  fourth  part  later. 
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pronouns  like  himself  present  a  special  problem  which  will  be  considered 
once  the  basic  idea  of  patterns  is  grasped.  For  the  moment,  ask  the  pupils 
to  substitute  nouns  for  the  pronoun  himself.  This  will  give  you  sentences 
like: 

He  cut  the  boy. 

He  cut  John. 

He  cut  the  cord. 

These  examples  are  all  clearly  pattern  2  sentences.  The  pupils  could  take 
this  as  evidence  that  “He  cut  himself”  is  more  likely  to  be  a  pattern  2 
sentence  than  some  new  pattern. 

LESSONS  18  AND  19,  THE  PREPOSITION  AND  THE  PREPOSITIONAL  PHRASE:  The 
main  function  of  the  preposition  is  to  convert  a  noun  into  a  type  of  modifier. 
As  with  other  elements,  the  position  of  the  prepositional  phrase  determines 
what  it  modifies.  Take  the  prepositional  phrase  “at  the  river’s  edge”  and 
consider  it  in  the  sentence  below: 

(a)  the  boat  (b)  was  completely  burnt  (c) 

In  position  (a)  the  phrase  probably  modifies  the  “sentence,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  situation  represented  by  “the  boat  was  completely  burnt.”  In  position 
(b)  the  phrase  modifies  “the  boat,”  and  in  position  (c)  it  modifies  the  verb 
“burnt.” 

The  word  “object”  as  in  “object  of  the  preposition”  does  not  have  the 
same  meaning  as  it  does  in  “direct  object,”  “indirect  object,”  “objective 
complement,”  or  “adverbial  objective,”  whatever  meaning  it  has  there. 
No  attempt,  therefore,  should  be  made  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  “object  of  the  preposition”  other  than  that  of  “the  noun  or  pronoun 
in  a  prepositional  phrase.” 

The  only  problem  for  the  youngster  at  this  stage  is  to  avoid  calling  an 
adverb  a  preposition  as  in  “He  walked  in”  or  “He  walked  by .”  The  simplest 
statement  for  the  moment  is  probably  to  say,  “If  there  is  no  prepositional 
phrase,  there  is  no  preposition.” 


The  following  prepositions 

occur  regularly 

as  adverbs 

aboard 

by 

inside 

behind 

down 

over 

between 

in 

up 

lesson  23,  a  collection  of  problems:  A  number  of  teachers  who  have 
used  Patterns  for  Writing  have  been  kind  enough  to  send  in  samples  of 
another  problem  which  we  thought  was  disappearing  but  which  ap¬ 
parently  still  persists,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  namely  the 
“that  there  man”  construction  and  its  variants.  If  you  have  to  correct  such 
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an  error,  you  might  point  out  that  the  words  are  quite  all  right,  that  it  is 
only  the  order  which  is  mistaken.  “That  man  there”  is  quite  acceptable 
and  quite  effective  even  if  it  has  an  odd  air  of  the  sergeant-major  about  it. 
Go  on  to  point  out  that  we  don’t  accept  “that  there  man”  because  the  posi¬ 
tion  between  that  and  man  is  a  position  we  expect  to  find  filled  by  an 
adjective.  There ,  being  an  adverb,  can  come  after  the  noun  but  has  no 
business  coming  between  the  determiner  and  the  noun.  Your  logic  may  not 
convince  the  child,  but  it  does  rather  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  running 
counter  to  a  built-in  tendency  of  the  language  rather  than  a  personal 
prejudice  of  the  teacher. 
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4.  A  reading  list 

These  suggestions  are  prepared  for  teachers  who  are  making  their  first 
acquaintance  with  serious  language  study.  The  teacher  who  has  been 
studying  and  reading  in  this  field  doesn’t  need  such  assistance. 

Language  can  be  a  fascinating  lifelong  study.  Your  tools  are  relatively 
cheap  and  your  raw  material  is  everywhere  around  you.  You  may  be  in¬ 
trigued  either  by  the  amazing  complexity  of  the  judgments  that  we  make 
in  framing  quite  ordinary  speech,  or  by  the  equally  amazing  way  in  which 
we  learn  to  manipulate  the  pieces  of  the  language  system.  There  are  great 
advantages  in  thinking  about  language  on  different  levels.  In  this  life  you 
will  have  to  listen  to  some  very  dull  people;  their  conversation  may  be 
tedious  but  their  “structures”  fascinating. 

If  you  have  not  already  began  your  study,  do  so  now.  Put  your  hands  on 
a  few  books.  Presently  you  will  be  buying  others,  and  shortly  you  will  find 
that  you  have  become  that  happy  fellow  whose  vocation  is  his  avocation. 
Being  a  grammarian  is  almost  respectable  again  and  you  can  assume  the 
title  without  being  too  presumptuous.  I  would  suggest  you  start  by  reading 
Paul  Roberts’  Patterns  of  English  (Harcourt  Brace,  New  York,  1956). 
Roberts  wrote  this  book  to  introduce  “a  method  of  teaching  the  English 
language  according  to  the  principles  of  linguistic  science.”  The  book  was 
written  for  the  senior  high  school  grades  and  was  the  first  reasonably  com¬ 
plete  text  of  its  kind  that  teachers  could  put  into  the  hands  of  their  students. 
You  should  work  through  this  text  with  pencil  and  paper,  completing  at 
least  part  of  most  of  the  major  exercises.  It  will  give  you,  very  quickly  and 
very  pleasantly,  a  taste  of  the  kind  of  procedures  you  can  carry  out  in  class. 
Roberts  is  a  most  lucid  and  engaging  writer,  and,  having  read  one  book  by 
him,  you  will  want  to  examine  his  other  books  as  you  come  across  them. 
Do  not  omit  his  text,  Understanding  Grammar,  written  in  a  period  when  he 
was  still  committed  to  the  “traditional”  grammar  which  most  of  us  re¬ 
member  from  our  own  school  days.  In  it  he  honestly  displays  his  doubts 
and  misgivings  about  the  weaknesses  of  the  description  he  is  presenting.  If 
the  schools  were  going  to  use  a  grammar  of  this  kind,  this  is  the  sort  of  text 
we  should  have  had. 

In  Roberts’  Introduction  he  pays  tribute  to  another  text,  C.  C.  Fries’s 
The  Structure  of  English  (Harcourt  Brace,  New  York,  1952),  which  seems  to 
have  supplied  much  of  the  theoretical  underpinning  for  Patterns  of  English. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  read  it  next.  Fries  says  in  his  Introduction  that 
his  book  “tries  to  provide  the  fundamental  descriptive  analysis  upon  which 
.  .  .  practical  textbooks  can  be  built.”  Fries’s  grammar  is  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  “slot- type  grammar”  and  in  it  you  will  find  the  basis  for  the 
“test  sentence”  device  which  has  proved  so  useful  in  helping  the  young 
student  form  the  concept  of  a  particular  word  class  with  a  minimum  of 
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definition.  As  a  result  of  reading  it  you  may  be  encouraged  to  set  up  a 
limited  corpus  of  language  samples  and  assist  your  brightest  students  in 
writing  c ‘their  own  grammar”  based  on  that  corpus. 

Another  text  by  Charles  Carpenter  Fries  is  American  English  Grammar 
(Appleton- Century- Crofts,  New  York,  1940).  This  book  will  probably  up¬ 
set  many  of  the  notions  that  you  have  carried  over  from  your  own  study  of 
language  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school.  The  material  Fries 
presents  may  make  you  want  to  examine  some  genuine  “traditional” 
grammars  and  see  what  they  really  did  say  and  what  our  school  texts 
should  have  been  talking  about.  Ralph  B.  Long’s  The  Sentence  and  Its  Parts 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1961)  is  a  text  written  in  the  “tradi¬ 
tion”  by  a  man  who  is  fully  conversant  with  what  is  going  on  in  serious 
language  study.  For  many  years  he  has  collected  examples  of  the  language 
as  it  is  used  by  people  doing  things  other  than  talking  about  language.  It  is 
this  mass  of  raw  material  that  he  has  ordered  and  described.  As  teachers, 
we  can  only  present  a  limited  number  of  ideas  in  grammar  and  only 
examine  these  ideas  to  a  very  limited  depth.  As  a  teacher  of  teachers  Long 
has  given  us  a  text  which  will  move  our  minds  out  from  each  of  those 
limited  ideas  until  it  has  forced  us  to  see  and  know  something  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  space  surrounding  each  one.  Such  a  practice  does  two  things.  It 
gives  us  a  sense  of  confidence  and  it  makes  us  more  conscious  of  the  degree 
to  which  we  may  be  oversimplifying  and  generalizing  in  our  classroom 
presentation. 

The  fact  that  Long,  in  spite  of  his  very  obvious  knowledge  of  what  is 
happening  in  language  study,  deliberately  chooses  to  “avoid  sharp  breaks 
with  the  analysis  that  has  been  taught  in  the  schools,”  should  make  us 
constantly  examine  our  own  position.  It  should  also  make  us  realize  that 
the  kind  of  analysis  with  which  Long  seeks  to  avoid  the  “sharp  break”  has 
not  been  taught  in  the  schools  for  a  long  long  time. 

As  a  possible  alternative  to  Long  you  might  examine  R.  W.  Zandvoort’s 
A  Handbook  of  English  Grammar  (Longmans,  London,  1957).  Zandvoort,  like 
Long,  will  demonstrate  to  you  the  very  large  number  of  discernibly  different 
meanings  which  we  blithely  attempt  to  capture  under  one  generalization 
when  we  say  such  and  such  a  construction  is  used  in  this  or  that  situation. 
The  samples  of  language  are  a  little  more  removed  in  time  and  space  from 
us  than  Long’s  tend  to  be,  but,  if  the  book  is  your  first  meeting  with  the  best 
part  of  the  tradition,  you  cannot  help  but  find  it  impressive. 

Unless  you  are  particularly  intrigued  to  learn  what  more  the  great 
traditional  grammarians  did  with  the  language,  you  could  stop  here  for 
the  moment  and  turn  to  Carroll’s  Study  of  Language ,  which  is  described 
below. 

If,  however,  you  want  to  follow  this  line  of  thinking  and  move  backward 
in  time,  you  could,  now  or  later,  read  Otto  Jespersen’s  Essentials  of  English 
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Grammar  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London,  1935)  and  his  Philosophy  of 
Grammar  (George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London,  1924).  In  Jespersen  you  will 
find  not  only  the  careful  examination  of  a  full  range  of  samples  of  language 
relevant  to  the  consideration  of  any  one  grammatical  idea  but  also  a 
“framework”  or  “frameworks”  within  which  one  can  think  about  the 
language. 

To  complete  this  very  brief  “historical”  survey  of  traditional  grammars, 
you  should  look  at  Henry  Sweet’s  A  New  English  Grammar  (Oxford,  London, 
1892).  If  you  are  reading  Sweet  for  the  first  time,  you  will  find  yourself 
turning  back  to  verify  the  original  date  of  publication  to  make  sure  that 
all  this  was  said  such  a  long  time  ago. 

At  this  stage  you  may  not  wish  to  read,  that  is  to  say,  “to  work  through,” 
the  contents  of  each  of  these  books,  nor  need  you  do  so  now.  Read  only 
the  writer’s  comments  on  those  particular  topics  of  grammar  which  interest 
you.  Thus  you  will  gain  the  “flavor”  of  the  work  of  each  man  and,  by 
working  backward,  you  will  begin  to  realize  the  immense  gap  that  has 
existed  between  what  we  have  been  saying  to  our  pupils  in  the  classroom 
and  what  the  scholars  have  been  saying  to  each  other. 

As  an  alternative  line  of  reading,  you  might  make  a  start  with  John  B. 
Carroll’s  The  Study  of  Language  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 
1953),  in  which  the  writer  surveys  the  field  of  “linguistics  and  related 
disciplines  in  America.”  Follow  this  with  Barbara  M.  H.  Strang’s  Modern 
English  Structure  (Edward  Arnold,  London,  1962).  Strang’s  book  is  “an 
introductory  textbook  on  the  study  of  English  which  shall  be  useful  to 
elementary  students  [of  linguistics]  without  offending  against  the  standards 
of  professional  linguists.”  It  is  a  very  well-written,  compact,  and  surprisingly 
detailed  description  of  English.  It  requires  some  time,  reasonable  effort, 
and  much  use  of  pencil  and  paper,  but  your  time  is  better  invested  in 
coming  to  grips  with  a  writer  of  this  calibre  than  in  moving  easily  through 
a  number  of  the  more  widely  known  popularizations  of  the  subject. 

If  you  feel  you  want  to  know  more  about  the  description  of  language, 
you  could  read  the  following  text,  either  in  addition  to  Strang  or  as  an 
alternative:  H.  A.  Gleason,  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  New  York,  revised  edition  1961).  With  it  comes  a 
very  useful  Workbook  in  Descriptive  Linguistics. 

If  you  wish  to  go  beyond  Strang  and  Gleason,  you  should  try  to  enroll  in 
an  introductory  course  in  linguistics.  If  this  is  impossible  and  if  you  are 
determined  to  press  on,  the  following  books,  which  are  standard  college 
texts,  may  be  useful.  They  will  require  a  lot  of  work  and,  without  a  guide, 
you  may  find  that  the  investment  of  time  is  excessive.  The  books  are: 
Archibald  A.  Hill,  Introduction  to  Linguistic  Structures  (Harcourt  Brace,  New 
York,  1958)  and  Charles  F.  Hockett,  A  Course  in  Modern  Linguistics  (Mac¬ 
millan,  New  York,  1958).  Beyond  these,  you  might  read  something  of  the 
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early  period  of  this  sort  of  study  on  this  continent  in  the  books  of 
Bloomfield  and  Sapir. 

If  you  are  particularly  interested  in  the  history  of  the  language  you  might 
begin  your  reading  with  Nelson  Francis’s  pamphlet,  The  History  of  English 
(Norton,  New  York,  1963)  and  then  go  on  to  Albert  G.  Baugh’s  A  History 
of  the  English  Language  (Appleton-Century-Crofts,  New  York,  second 
edition  1957)  or  Stuart  Robertson  and  Frederic  G.  Cassidy’s  The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Modern  English  (Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  second  edition  1954).  A 
final  book  in  this  line,  for  the  moment,  could  be  Morton  W.  Bloomfield 
and  Leonard  Newmark’s  A  Linguistic  Introduction  to  the  History  of  English 
(Alfred  Knopf,  New  York,  1963). 

A  fourth  line  of  reading,  which  should  be  left  at  least  until  you  have 
become  acquainted  with  “the  tradition”  and  with  “linguistics,”  is  one  in 
which  you  would  examine  transformational  grammars.  It  is  difficult  at  the 
moment  to  recommend  a  starting  point.  You  may  well  have  to  look  for 
texts  which  are  presently  being  published.  You  can  read  such  books  as  Paul 
Roberts’  English  Sentences  (Harcourt  Brace  and  World,  New  York,  1962) 
and  English  Syntax  (Harcourt  Brace  and  World,  New  York,  1964)  by  the 
same  author,  but  from  these  texts,  which  are  designed  for  students,  you  may 
have  to  jump  to  Noam  Chomsky’s  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Syntax  (MIT 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1965)  or  Emmon  Bach’s  An  Introduction  to  Trans¬ 
formational  Grammars  (Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  New  York,  1964)  and 
Chomsky’s  Syntactic  Structures  (Mouton,  The  Hague,  1957),  all  of  which 
assume  that  the  reader  has  a  reasonable  background  in  the  field. 
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5.  Answers  to  the  exercises  in  Patterns  for  Writing  1 

The  answers  to  the  problems  are  often  “suggested  answers  or  “Dossible* 
answers.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  only  answers.  Evervone  will  express 
himself  in  a  slightly  different  way.  The  pupil  who  has  used  his  own  words 
to  state  the  same  idea  as  the  one  given  should  be  given  credit. 

EXERCISE  1  cat.  turtle,  animals,  rats,  birds,  insects,  creature,  tank,  less, 
family,  window,  aquarium,  paw,  water,  lump,  victim,  head,  flippers,  shell, 

stone 

EXERCISE  2  This  needs  no  answers  but  you  could  point  out  that  n  aier  in 
sentence  9  does  have  a  regular  plural,  waters,  even  though  we  don’t  use  it 
often.  Nouns  which  name  materials  or  substances  don  i  occur  in  the  plural 
in  ordinary  usage,  but  we  do  have  such  expressions  as  “the  nater s  of  the 

Nile.” 

EXERCISE  3  1  cat,  animal  2  meal,  chair,  cushion,  comer  3  interrup¬ 

tion  4  shout,  noise,  door  5  rule,  cat  6  thing,  breakdown,  cat,  life  The 
noun  life  has  a  slightly  different  plural  than  the  others:  life.  lize:.  Some 
other  words  add  es  or  its  in  the  plural.  All  of  these,  however,  have  s  as  a 
distinctive  signal. 

EXERCISE  4*  1  more  than  one  person  2  yes  3  noun  4  Body  means 

one  and  bodies  means  more  than  one.  5  noun  6  nouns 

■ 

EXERCISE  5  part  a  :  slap,  spoke,  part  b:  brought,  shouted,  threw,  hugged, 
has,  has,  asked,  dropped,  grabbed,  ate,  had;  had.  finished,  drove,  aid, 
found,  poured,  tore,  burst,  regarded,  had,  destroyed,  ate 

EXERCISE  6  There  are  hundreds  of  possible  answers  here,  and  you  can 
easily  tell  which  ones  are  correct. 

EXERCISE  7  (i)  appears  appeared  2  know  knew  3  write  -.rote 
4  understand  understood  5  start  started  6  placed  place  "  ended 
end  8  used  use 

EXERCISE  8*  a  In  general,  these  words  seem  to  suggest  increasing 
effort  or  activity.  When  the  word  scour  is  used,  for  example,  it  suggests  that 
the  police  are  looking  into  every  nook  and  cranny,  b  There  are  a  number 
of  possible  answers  here:  delights ,  nows ,  rouses ,  enthral. s.  ana  maw 

manv  more,  c  Again  there  are  a  number  of  possibilities:  here  is  one  set: 
lauds  or  praises },  attacks  or  “blasts,"  in  newspaperese  ,  cancels.  Each  of  these 
words  can  be  changed  to  show  a  change  in  time. 

EXERCISE  9  There  are  hundreds  of  possible  answers  tor  this  one. 

EXERCISE  10  tall,  strong,  heavy,  nut-brown,  tarry,  soiled,  blue,  raggec. 
scarred,  black,  dirty,  livid 


EXERCISE  ll*  The  adjectives  are :  happy,  pretty,  thin,  thick,  useful,  urgent, 
nervous,  frisky,  sad,  slim,  messy,  slippery,  heavy.  The  nouns  are :  ruler,  jump 
(could  also  be  a  verb' ,  reader,  blood,  friend,  length,  car,  ladder.  The  verbs 
are :  discover,  frighten,  jump  valso  noun),  erase,  shoot. 

EXERCISE  12  carefully,  clearly,  obviously,  happily,  quickly,  loudly,  in- 
tendy,  hastily,  noisily,  cautiously,  plainly,  unsteadily,  reluctantly,  calmly, 
neatly,  wickedly,  promptly,  instantly,  rapidly,  suddenly,  horribly,  unduly, 
exclusively,  momentarily,  indefinitely 

exercise  13  There  are  many  possible  answers  here.  However,  you  can 
tell  quite  easily  whether  or  not  they  are  right. 

EXERCISE  14  sweetly,  calmly,  now,  \igorously,  steadily,  carefully,  here, 
expensively,  soundly,  beautifully,  merrily,  constantly 

exercise  15*  a  They  can  show  plurality  or  Nouns  usually  form  a 
plural  with  an  j.  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  the ,  0,  an.  Nouns  show  posses¬ 
sion  with  a  combination  of  s  and  the  apostrophe,  (b)  There  are  many 
possible  sentences  but  only  three  positions:  ahead  of  the  noun:  “The  happy 
singer  is  the  plague  of  the  neighborhood”;  after  verbs  like  is:  “The  singer 
was  happy  ;  after  the  word  very  or  its  equivalent) :  “He  is  very  happy.”  (c) 
The  any  noun'  is  are _ (d)  Words  that  end  in  ly  and  are  not  ad¬ 

jectives  are  adverbs,  and  adverbs  may  frequently  be  moved  to  new  positions 
in  the  sentence,  e  Verbs  may  follow  immediately  after  pronouns  like  /, 
you ,  or  he ;  verbs  have  at  least  two  forms  wiiose  only  difference  is  a  difference 
in  time. 

EXERCISE  16**  Shtonk  is  a  noun.  It  is  preceded  by  a;  it  has  two  forms, 
shtonk  and  shtonks,  the  second  of  wffich  means  more  than  one;  the  form 
shtonk' s  shows  possession  'the  noun  forms  are  shtonk ,  shtonks ,  shtonk,' s).  The 
words  groors  and  gribbles  are  verbs;  they  occur  in  the  verb  position  (after 
shtonk ),  and  they  are  linked  by  the  wnrd  and  which  usually  joins  two  of  the 
same  kind  of  thing.  In  the  next  fine  wre  have  the  form  gribbled  in  a  sentence 
that  refers  to  past  time.  The  wnrd  grindishly  is  an  ly  word  in  the  adverb 
position,  i.e.,  after  the  verb  'the  dog  growled  threateningly ;  the  shtonk 
gribbled  grindishly  .  Grindishly  is  an  adverb.  The  word  gall  is  an  adjective. 
It  appears  immediately  in  front  of  the  “noun”  shtonk.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
forms  galler  and  gallest ;  compare  this  with  small ,  smaller ,  and  smallest. 
Adjectives  in  English  have  this  ability  to  show  varying  amounts  of  some 
quality.  A  boy  can  be  small.  If  we  compare  him  with  somebody  else,  we 
may  say  he  is  smaller  than  his  friend.  If  we  look  at  him  in  class,  we  might 
say  he  is  the  smallest  boy  in  the  room. 

review  test  l  (1—2)  I  saw  the _ He  hasn’t  any _ (3-14)  cat, 

turtle,  turtles,  fish,  animals,  rats,  mice,  birds,  creature,  water,  legs,  flippers 
(15)  verb  or  verbs  16-35)  Verbs:  run,  jump,  laughed,  went,  is,  shouts, 
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thinks,  walked,  sang.  \\  ords  which  are  not  Verbs :  the,  off,  biscuit,  ladder,  flat, 
palace,  ways,  correctly,  very,  happy,  desk.  136-471  Adjectives :  small,  blue, 
hard,  quick,  sick,  curious.  Words  which  are  not  Adjectives’,  quickly,  apple, 
when,  into,  lightly,  very.  '48-62)  Adverbs :  quickly,  well,  soon,  slowly, 
easily,  later,  stupidly,  sometimes.  Words  which  are  not  Adverbs :  dream,  sad, 
anxious,  beautify,  hurry,  lovely,  hurried.  '63y  noun  164-85  It  is  preceded 
by  the.  It  comes  just  in  front  of  the  verb  or  It  has  s  and  seems  to  be  plural 
see  “their  cages  ).  66)  adverb  67-68)  It  ends  in  ly.  It  appears  right  after 
the  verb.  69)  verb  70)  The  words  we  could  put  in  place  of  grost  are  all 
verbs,  for  example:  “Let’s  eat  the  .  .  “Let’s  make  the  .  .  (71)  adjective 

72-73  It  occurs  in  the  adjective  position  in  front  of  mackins  and  the  ending 
able  occurs  in  many  adjectives;  consider  laughable.  74)  noun  75  It’s  in 
the  noun  position  or  The  s  on  mackins  together  with  the  word  some  give  us 
the  impression  of  a  plural  noun. 

EXERCISE  17  a  like  (b)  with  (c)  with  d  like  e  like  f  with  g  like 
(h)  like  i  with  (j)  like 

EXERCISE  18  There  are  many  possible  answers  for  this  exercise.  These  are 
suggested  answers  only:  )1  Girls  giggle.  2  Dogs  chase  cats.  3)  Little 
boys  squirm  constantly.  4  Little  boys  quickly  gobble  lunch.  5  Young 
girls  have  soft  voices.  6  Cats  are  aloof.  7  Quickly  John  left  here  or  Now- 
Jack  whispered  quietly.  8  Boys  usually  eat  big  meals. 

EXERCISE  19  There  are  many  possible  answers;  here  are  some  samples: 
a  The  strike  ends  quickly.  Strike  the  ends  quickly,  b  The  crowd  answers 
back.  Crowd  the  answers  back,  c  The  guard  walks  quietly.  Guard  our 
walks  quietly,  d  This  plant  flowers  late.  Plant  those  flowers  late. 

EXERCISE  20  These  determiners  will  fit  in  a  :  the ,  a ,  my,  her ,  this,  each, 
some ,  no.  These  will  fit  in  b  :  the ,  my,  her ,  these ,  some ,  no.  Conclusions :  Some 
determiners  will  only  pattern  with  nouns  in  the  singular  form  or  nouns 
meaning  one,  for  example :  a ,  this,  each.  Some  determiners  will  pattern  only 
with  nouns  which  are  in  the  plural  form,  for  example:  these,  those.  Some 
determiners  will  pattern  with  either  singular  or  plural  nouns,  for  example: 
the,  mv.  her,  no.  One  of  the  determiners  an  we  looked  at  will  pattern  only 
with  a  singular  noun  that  begins  with  a  vowel  sound. 

EXERCISE  21  The  following  are  suggested  answers  only.  When  your  pupils 
are  checking  their  own  work,  they  may  find  it  helpful  to  wxite  the  suggested 
answer  directlv  under  their  own  answer,  word  for  word.  Il  a  pupil  began, 
“The  nervous  mouse  .  .  . and  the  suggested  answer  began,  “These 
happv  cats  he  could  tell  right  away  that  the  and  these  were  both 

determiners,  that  nervous  and  happy  were  both  the  same  sort  c*  •••crus 
adjectives) ,  and  that  mouse  and  cats  were  both  nouns.  1  The  cat  regarded 
the  mouse.  2)  The  nervous  mouse  returned  the  stare.  3  The  sinister  cat 
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followed  the  apprehensive  mouse.  (Have  pupils  look  up  unfamiliar  words.) 
(4)  The  mouse  trotted  quickly.  (5)  The  cat  stalked  the  mouse  effortlessly. 
(6)  Suddenly  the  frightened  mouse  turned  the  corner.  (7)  He  needed  help 
now.  (8)  The  eager  hungry  cat  accelerated  immediately.  (9)  The  terrified 
little  mouse  finally  reached  his  safe  hole.  (10)  Now  the  little  fellow  squeaked 
impertinently. 

note  :  While  it  is  not  necessary,  it  is  good  practice  to  have  your  students  try 
to  make  their  sentences  tell  a  little  story.  The  extra  skill  demanded  makes 
the  exercise  more  challenging. 


EXERCISE  22** 

1.  John  brought  the  other  book. 

big 

black 

etc. 

or  school 
text 

account 

etc. 

2.  He  took  one  and  I  took  the 
other. 

3.  The  others  had  to  stay  in. 


4.  We  gave  away  one  kitten  but 
we  have  many  others. 


Other  is  in  an  adjective  position.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  substitute  adjectives  or 
nouns  in  this  position.  Other  will  not  fit 
our  test  pattern  for  the  adjective:  “The 
book  is  very  other ”  doesn’t  work.  The 
evidence  so  far  suggests  that  other  could 
be  considered  a  noun. 

Other  is  preceded  by  the  determiner  the. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  nouns. 

Other  plus  j  gives  us  a  word  meaning 
more  than  one.  This  is  a  characteristic 
of  nouns. 

Other  again  has  the  j  form  indicating  a 
plural  and  is  preceded  by  the  determiner 
many.  However,  the  word  others  does 
“stand  for”  the  word  kitten(s)  already 
mentioned.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
pronouns  do. 

We  could  substitute  the  determiner 
those  and  we  could  substitute  the  ad¬ 
jective  wise,  but  we  could  also  substitute 
the  noun  school. 

Others  is  the  subject  (or  is  in  a  noun 
position).  It  uses  j  to  mean  more  than 
one.  It  could  be  argued  that  it  “stands 
for”  or  represents  some  other  such  noun 
as  children ,  pupils,  or  people',  but  one 
noun  can  also  “stand  for”  another  noun, 
pupils  for  students  for  example. 

summary:  Other  is  not  an  adjective  in  the  way  we  classify  adjectives:  The 
books  are  very ydkfr.  It  occupies  determiner  positions  but  these  positions 


5.  Other  children  don’t  do  that. 


6.  Others  left  earlier  in  cars. 
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could  also  be  filled  by  nouns.  It  occupies  noun  positions,  and  in  these  noun 
positions  it  may  be  preceded  by  a  determiner.  It  uses  s  to  form  a  plural.  It 
would  seem  that  the  best  way  to  think  of  other  is  as  a  noun. 

exercise  23  (1)  He  found  it  lying  in  the  dust.  (2)  He  laughed  for  the  first 
time  in  years.  (3)  I  looked  all  over  the  hotel  for  her.  Comment:  (a)  When 
we  substituted  pronouns  for  the  nouns,  we  dropped  all  the  modifiers  of 
the  noun.  However,  we  could  have  substituted  one  for  each  word  in  italics 
without  leaving  out  the  modifier,  i.e.,  “the  rich  but  dyspeptic  old  one .”  Or 
we  could  say  “the  rich  but  dyspeptic  old  nobody .”  But  this  is  not  a  very 
common  use  of  these  pronouns.)  (b)  They  “described”  or  modified  the 
nouns,  c;  We  use  pronouns,  for  the  most  part,  to  represent  things  which 
both  speaker  and  listener  have  already  established  clearly  in  their  minds. 

EXERCISE  24  As  usual  in  these  “sentence  composition”  exercises,  there  are 
many  possible  answers.  We  will  suggest  some.  (1)  John  guffawed  up¬ 
roariously.  (2)  He  quickly  covered  his  mouth.  (3)  Now  he  stifled  another 
loud  bray.  (4)  This  one  shook  him.  (5)  His  great  raucous  laughter  died 
away.  (6'  Little  gurgles  came  out.  (7)  The  big  oaf  now  saw  his  stupid 
performance.  (8)  Suddenly  the  silly  fit  left  him. 
note:  Nouns  or  pronouns  can  be  used  in  a  noun  position. 

EXERCISE  25*1*  pronoun  mine,  2  verb  gasped,  3  adjective  unhappy, 
4  adverb  quickly,  D  determiner  that 

EXERCISE  26*  (1)  There  are  thousands  of  possible  answers.  Here  are  three 
that  are  as  easy  to  remember  as  abc:  apples ,  boy,  candy.  (2)  Nouns  may  be 
preceded  by  the ,  a,  an  (by  determiners);  nouns  can  form  plurals;  nouns 
can  show  possession.  3)  They  name  things.  (4)  Run,  jump,  sing,  and  many, 
many  more.  (5)  Verbs  can  show  a  change  of  time  by  a  change  in  spelling 
or  sound.  Verbs  may  be  preceded  by  words  like  I,  you,  and  he.  (6)  Verbs 
imply  an  action  or  a  situation.  (7)  You  can  test  a  word  to  see  if  it  is  an 
adjective  by  placing  it  in  the  blank  in  this  test  sentence:  The  ( any  suitable 
noun  is  are  very _ 

EXERCISE  27  (1)  No.  (2)  With  write  we  can  put  do,  does,  did,  can,  could, 
may,  might,  shall,  should,  will,  would,  must,  and  ought  to.  With  wrote  we  can  put 
no  auxiliaries.  With  written  we  can  put  are,  is,  was,  were,  has,  have,  had,  and 
combinations  of  auxiliaries  such  as  shall  have.  \\  ith  writing  we  can  put  am, 
are,  is,  was,  and  were. 

EXERCISE  28  As  usual  in  this  type  of  exercise,  these  are  only  suggested 
answers:  (1)  The  man  was  washing  his  new  car.  (2)  The  shiny  new  monster 
was  gleaming  wickedly.  (3)  The  happy  owner  was  spreading  the  wax 
lovingly.  (4)  He  quickly  covered  each  exposed  shiny  surface.  (5)  His  soft 
new  chamois  would  give  a  beautiful  polish.  (Chamois:  sham-i  a  soft 
leather  polishing  “cloth”  made  from  the  skin  of  the  chamois;  “shamwah” — 
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deer.)  (6)  He  would  be  finished  soon.  (7)  Another  car  had  been  approach¬ 
ing  our  hero.  (8)  Suddenly  a  dense  gritty  cloud  was  covering  his  car. 
(9)  Should  he  give  it  another  complete  polish?  (10)  Did  that  stupid  driver 
plan  the  attack? 

EXERCISE  29*  had,  is,  am,  will,  must,  did,  would,  may,  could,  are 

note  :  Was  is  not  an  auxiliary  in  this  sentence,  but  a  linking  verb— about 

which  pupils  will  learn  more  later. 

EXERCISE  30  Linking  verbs :  are,  is,  were,  smelled,  is,  tastes,  is.  Non-linking 
verbs’,  danced,  danced,  tired,  tires,  tasted. 

EXERCISE  31*  (1)  In  dogs ,  the  j  form  means  more  than  one.  In  a  child ,  the 
determiner  a  precedes  the  noun  child.  The  word  youngster's  shows  possession 
by  means  of  the  i  and  the  apostrophe.  (2)  Spend  and  spent  refer  to  different 
times  or  Spent  refers  to  past  time  and  spend  does  not.  (3)  Tired  is  an  ad¬ 
jective.  We  could  construct  a  test  pattern  like  this  one :  The  boy  is  very _ 

Tired  fills  the  blank.  (4)  Running  is  not  an  adjective  because  it  will  not  fit  in 
the  test  pattern:  “The  boy  is  very  running ”  doesn’t  work.  (5)  Quickly  occurs 
at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  This 
mobility  or  ability  to  move  to  different  places  in  the  sentence  without 
changing  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  a  mark  of  the  adverb. 

EXERCISE  32*  4  adverb  now,  2  verb  ran,  3  adjective  thin,  1*  pronoun  it, 
D  determiner  our,  A  auxiliary  is,  1  noun  school,  2L  linking  verb  became  (is) 

EXERCISE  33  quite,  really,  rather,  too,  extra,  “frightfully,”  extremely,  etc. 

EXERCISE  34  As  with  other  exercises  in  sentence  composition,  there  are 
many  possible  answers  for  this  one.  From  now  on,  we  will  not  print  possible 
answers  unless  there  are  some  new  or  special  problems  involved. 

EXERCISE  35*  (1)  a.  His  is  a  determiner;  it  precedes  the  noun.  b.  His  is  a 

pronoun;  it  occurs  in  the  noun  position.  (2)  determiner  (3)  Determiners: 
my ,  these ,  every ,  any ,  all ,  this.  Not  determiners:  sometimes ,  mine ,  everybody ,  hers. 
(4)  If  there  are  two  or  more  verbs  that  can  stand  together  in  a  sentence,  the 
last  one  is  the  main  verb  and  any  others  are  auxiliaries.  (5)  No.  By  defini¬ 
tion  an  auxiliary  can  only  occur  when  there  are  two  or  more  verbs  in  the 
sentence.  (6)  Had  is  an  auxiliary  here;  consider:  “I  had  known.”  (7)  very 
(8)  adjectives  and  adverbs  (9)  so:  intensifies  very:  intensifies  quickly: 
adverb,  much:  intensifies  too:  intensifies  soon:  adverb 

EXERCISE  36**  fairly,  especially,  exceptionally,  extra,  piping 

review  TEST  2  (1-7)  pronoun  1*  he,  verb  2  ran,  adjective  3  tall,  adverb 
4  quickly,  determiner  D  the,  auxiliary  A  is,  intensifier  V  very,  (2L  linking 
verb  is,  is  also  possible).  (8-9)  Is  patterns  with  going ;  trying  patterns  like 
going.  (10-11)  Any  two  of  the  following:  Nouns  may  be  preceded  by  a 
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determiner.  Nouns  may  form  a  plural  (with  s).  Nouns  may  show 
possession  (with  j-  and  an  apostrophe).  (12)  Nouns  usually  name  things. 

(13)  Verbs  may  show  a  change  in  time  (by  a  change  in  sound  or  spelling). 

(14)  the,  a,  an  (15-17)  Determiners  are  a  special  kind  of  adjective.  Auxili¬ 
aries  always  pattern  with  verbs.  Auxiliary  means  “helping  verb.”  (18)  The 
word  captured  is  a  non-linking  verb  because  detective  and  bandit  refer  to  two 
different  people;  was  is  a  linking  verb  because  detective  and  hero  both  refer 
to  the  same  person.  (19-20)  Intensifies  always  pattern  with  adjectives  or 
adverbs.  (The  words  adjectives ,  adverbs  may  be  in  either  order.)  (21)  12  4 
(In  questions  21-40,  pupils  may  use  1*  for  pronouns,  or  not — as  you 
decide.)  (22)  1  2  (23)  D  1  2  4  (24)  D  1  2  D  1  (25)  1  2  1  (26)  D  1  2  4 
(27)  D3  12L3  (28)  D  1  2L  D  1  (29)  D  1  2L  3  (30)  1A23  1  (31) 
D  1  A  2  D  1  (32)  1  2  D  V  3  1  (33)  D  3  1  2  1  (34)  1  2L  D  1  (35)  D  1  2L  3 
(36)  D  1  2  1  1  (37)  D  3  3  1  2  4  (38)  1  2L  3  4  (39)  4  1  2  D  1  (40  1  2L  V  3 
(41-50)  brillig :  adjective  or  noun  (consider  “t’was  morning”),  slithy : 
adjective  (given),  toves :  noun,  gyre :  verb,  borogoves :  noun,  vorpal :  adjective, 
manxome :  adjective,  uffish:  adjective,  whiffling :  verb,  tulgey:  adjective, 
burbled:  verb 

EXERCISES  37,  38,  39,  40  No  answers  are  given ;  we  could  only  suggest  some 
possible  answers. 

EXERCISE  41*  Again,  these  are  suggested  answers.  (1)  The  dog  bites 
strangers.  (2)  Those  dogs  are  fierce.  (3)  The  dog  barks  fiercely.  (Possible 
but  unusual:  The  dog  bites  fiercely.)  (4)  The  dogs  are  strangers. 

EXERCISE  42 


(D)  1«— - >2  (4) 

1.  The  pupil  woke  suddenly.  (Pattern  1) 

subject  verb 


(D) 

la< — >(A)  2 

(D)  lb 

2. 

The 

teacher  had  asked 

a  question. 

(Pattern  2) 

subject  verb 

direct  object 

(D) 

1< - >2L  (V) 

3 

3. 

This 

question  was  very 

difficult. 

(Pattern  3) 

subject  verb 

subjective  complement 

(D) 

(3)  lao(A)  2 

(D)  lb 

4. 

The 

poor  boy  had  forgotten  his  books. 

(Pattern  2) 

subject  verb 

direct  object 

1<- 

- >2  (4) 

5. 

He 

fought  desperately. 

(Pattern  1) 

subject  verb 
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(Pattern  1) 


l< - KA)  2  (4) 

6.  Time  was  slipping  away, 
subject  verb 


1< - 

— *2 

(4) 

7. 

He 

waited 

hopefully. 

(Pattern  1) 

subject 

verb 

> 

la< — 

-KA) 

2  lb 

(4) 

8. 

Nothing 

could 

save  him 

now. 

(Pattern  2) 

subject 

verb  direct  object 

U - 

— *2L 

3 

9. 

He 

was 

embarrassed. 

(Pattern  3) 

subject 

verb 

subjective  complement 

la< - 

->2L 

(D)  la 

10. 

He 

felt 

a  fool. 

(Pattern  4) 

subject  verb  subjective  complement 


EXERCISE  43**  Because  this  exercise  is  a  little  different  from  those  pre¬ 
ceding,  we  are  printing  some  suggested  answers. 

la*-*  (A)  2  (D)  lb  .... 

1.  Champlain  is  urging  his  foreman  to  get  the  roofs  and  walls  finished 
before  the  cold  weather  begins. 

(D)  la*->(A)  2  (D)  lb  .... 

2.  This  carpenter  is  shaping  a  beam  with  an  adze. 

(D)  la*»(A)  2  lb  .... 

3.  This  man  is  putting  slates  on  the  roof. 

(D)  1*-*(A)  2L  3 

4.  His  work  could  be  dangerous. 

(D)  1< - »2L  (V)  3 

5.  The  buildings  look  very  strong. 

(D)  (D)  1^(A)  2  (4) 

6.  All  the  men  are  working  hard. 

(D)  la*->2L  (D)  la  .... 

7.  These  men  were  the  pioneers  who  started  our  nation. 

(D)  la*-*2  (D)  (D)  lb  .... 

8.  These  men  cut  all  their  lumber  by  hand. 

la< - >2L  (D)  (3)  la  .... 

9.  Champlain  was  a  great  leader  .... 
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REVIEW  TEST  3  (1-16)  See  pages  45- 

-50. 

17. 

(D)  la  < — > 

2 

lb 

(4) 

(Pattern  2) 

18. 

(3)  la  < — > 

2 

(3) 

lb 

(4) 

(Pattern  2) 

19. 

(D)  (3) 

la  <— 

-»(A) 

2L 

(D) 

la 

(Pattern  4) 

20. 

(D)  (D) 

la  <— 

-*■  (A) 

2L 

3 

(Pattern  3) 

21. 

fiercely 

(D) 

(3) 

(3> 

1  <- 

->  2 

(4) 

X 

(Pattern  1) 

22. 

cherries 

la  <- 

~ *  (A) 

2 

(D) 

(3) 

lb 

direct  object 

(Pattern  2) 

23. 

our  fathers 

la  <r- 

—*  (A) 

2 

(D) 

lb 

(4) 

direct  object 

(Pattern  2) 

24: 

very  lively 

(D) 

1  <— 

»2L 

(V) 

3 

subjective  complement 

(Pattern  3) 

25. 

homeward 

(4) 

1 

->2 

(4) 

X 

(Pattern  1) 

26. 

sly  creatures 

la  <- 

—>  2L 

(3) 

la 

subjective  complement 

(Pattern  4) 

27. 

their  lunches 

(D) 

(3) 

la  <— 

-»(A) 

2 

(D)  lb 

direct  object 

(Pattern  2) 

28. 

a  novelist 

(D) 

la  <— 

->(A) 

2L 

(D) 

la  (4) 

subjective  complement 

(Pattern  4) 

the  performance 

la  <r- 

->(A) 

2 

(D) 

lb 

direct  object  (Pattern  2) 


exercise  44  (1)  bent :  adjective,  old:  adjective,  uncertainly :  adverb,  police : 
noun  (2)  detective :  noun,  carefully:  adverb,  living-room:  noun  (3) 
adjective,  old:  adjective,  ruined:  adjective,  tool:  noun,  interesting:  adjective 
(4)  slightest:  adjective,  farm:  noun,  stiff:  adjective  (5)  typewriter:  noun, 
dangerously:  adverb,  crowded:  adjective,  office:  noun 

EXERCISE  45  Nouns:  inn,  door,  sea-chest,  hand-barrow,  man,  pigtail, 
shoulders,  coat,  hands,  nails,  sabre,  cut,  cheek,  color,  cove,  sea-song,  men, 
man’s,  chest,  bottle,  rum.  Pronouns:  I,  him,  he,  him,  he,  I,  him,  he,  he, 
himself,  he,  he,  he.  Verbs:  remember,  plodding,  followed,  was,  fell,  were, 
crossed,  remember,  looked,  whistled,  did,  broke,  sang  (“came”  here  is  an 
auxiliary).  Adjectives:  tall,  strong,  heavy,  tarry,  soiled,  blue,  ragged, 
scarred,  black,  dirty,  livid,  old,  dead.  Adverbs:  so  (see  Intensifies),  then, 
often,  afterwards.  Auxiliaries:  came.  Determiners :  the,  his,  a,  a,  his,  the,  his, 
his,  a,  one,  a,  the,  that,  fifteen,  the,  a.  Intensifiers :  so  (you  may  have  put  this 
with  the  adverbs  alongside  the  first  so).  Unclassified :  as,  to,  in,  over,  of,  and, 
with,  and,  as,  around,  to,  as,  and,  into,  that  (not  a  determiner  in  “that  he 
sang”),  on,  yo-ho-ho  (not  properly  a  part  of  speech),  and,  of. 


Answers  45 


EXERCISE  46**  There  are  many  possible  answers  to  this  exercise;  we  will 
suggest  a  few.  (1)  Cartier  trusted  the  Indians.  Cartier  respected  the 
Indians.  (A  pupil  might  hit  upon  this  sentence:  “Cartier  wanted  to  re¬ 
assure  the  Indians.”  This  would  be  worth  credit;  wanted  to  reassure  could 
be  regarded  as  the  verb  of  the  sentence  for  the  moment.)  (2)  The  uneasy 
Indians  feared  Cartier  (or  the  white  men  or  the  explorers)  or  The  fearless 
Indians  accepted  Cartier.  (3)  The  suspicious  soldiers  did  not  trust  the 
Indians.  (4)  Some  Indians  were  frightened  (or  suspicious  or  distrustful  or 
wary).  (5)  There  are  several  lines  of  answering  that  might  be  developed 
here.  Cartier  wanted  peace  (or  a  treaty  or  friendship)  or  Cartier  is 
creating  confidence  or  Cartier  is  showing  his  peaceful  intentions.  (6) 
Cartier  was  a  brave  man  (or  a  hero). 

EXERCISE  47  in,  about,  above,  beside,  of,  on,  with,  across,  in,  inside,  for, 
from,  of,  against,  alongside,  along,  of,  behind,  at,  of,  for,  by,  down,  up, 
down 

EXERCISE  48  (1)  The  cowboy  shot  from  the  hip.  (2)  Jack  ducked  to  the 
ground.  (3)  The  men  in  the  store  grabbed  pistols.  (4)  They  watched  the 
fight  from  the  windows.  (5)  They  followed  the  figures  with  their  frightened 
eyes.  (6)  Over  their  heads  the  sun  burned  fiercely.  (7)  Each  fighter  covered 
the  other  with  his  gun.  (8)  At  that  moment  one  man  shot  without  any 
warning.  (9)  Our  fearless  sheriff  with  a  loud  shout  rode  around  the  corner. 
(10)  The  man  in  the  middle  of  the  street  was  helpless. (Suggested  answers.) 

EXERCISE  49*  Many  kinds  of  diagrams  are  possible.  An  obvious  one  would 
be  a  house,  illustrating  under ,  above ,  in,  into,  up,  below,  through,  out,  down, 
around,  etc. 

EXERCISE  50  (1)  on  the  table  (2)  on  the  table  (3)  on  the  floor,  of  un¬ 
opened  mail  (4)  at  the  concert,  at  ten  minutes,  to  eight  (5)  in  the  stands, 
for  the  team,  from  their  home  town 

EXERCISE  51  These  sentences  are  suggested  answers  only,  but  the  symbols 
and  the  pattern  numbers  must  be  as  we  have  them.  Although  the  exercise 
does  not  expressly  state  that  the  students  use  arrows  between  the  subject 
and  verb  or  first  auxiliary  verb,  the  practice  is  a  good  one  to  encourage.  It 
helps  them  to  “see”  the  pattern. 

(D)  U - >2  (P  D  1) 

1.  The  boy  slipped  into  his  seat.  (Pattern  1) 

l  1 

(D)  1  (P  D  3  1)  2  (4) 

2.  The  man  on  the  icy  walk  skids  crazily.  (Pattern  1) 

(D)  (3)  U - >2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

3.  The  little  monkey  skipped  gaily  over  the  roof.  (Pattern  1) 
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(D)  (3)  1*»(A)  2  (P  D  3  1) 

4.  The  old  man  was  plodding  up  the  steep  hill. 

(P  D  3  1)  (D)  l«->2  (4) 

5.  In  the  early  morning  my  friend  set  out. 

l«r*2L  (V)  3  (P  D  1) 

6.  He  was  very  happy  at  his  work. 

(D)  la< — >2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

7.  The  man  grasped  the  sword  by  the  hilt. 

I  '  l 

(D)  1  (P  D  1)  2  (P  D  1) 

8.  The  girl  in  the  window  waved  to  the  crowd. 

(D)  la<-^2L  (D)  la  (P  D  1) 

9.  My  friend  was  the  winner  of  the  race. 

r - 1 

(D)  1  (P  D  1)  (P  D  1)  2L  3 

10.  That  dog  from  the  house  on  the  corner  is  vicious. 


(Pattern  1) 
(Pattern  1) 
(Pattern  3) 
(Pattern  2) 

(Pattern  1) 
(Pattern  4) 

(Pattern  3) 


EXERCISE  52**  These  are  suggested  answers.  (1)  Champlain  is  taking 
observations  with  an  astrolabe.  (2)  With  the  astrolabe  Champlain  is  finding 
his  position.  (3)  The  man  (on  the  right)  is  writing  the  observations  (figures) 
in  his  notebook.  (4)  a.  The  Indian  is  astonished  at  Champlain,  b.  He 
shows  his  astonishment  by  covering  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  (5)  a.  One 
Indian  is  carrying  a  load  of  supplies  on  his  back  with  a  “tump  line  around 
his  forehead,  b.  The  other  Indian  is  carrying  a  canoe  upside  down  on  his 
head  and  shoulders. 

EXERCISE  53  and,  and,  and,  and,  and,  but,  or,  but,  and,  but,  nor 


EXERCISE  54  These  are  suggested  answers  only.  (1)  Jack  and  Joyce  left 
suddenly.  (2)  The  guests  stayed  and  watched  the  film.  (3)  The  host  showed 
more  films  and  slides.  (4)  They  stared  at  the  films  and  they  squirmed  in 
their  seats.  (5)  The  host  babbled  about  his  trip  but  the  guests  thought  of 
their  dinner.  (6)  He  might  talk  for  an  hour  or  he  might  talk  for  the  evening. 
(7)  Osbert,  Oscar,  and  Oona  slipped  away.  (8)  The  Smiths  and  the  Whites 
left  in  a  group.  (9)  This  left  Freda,  Felicity,  Fanshaw,  and  Foubister. 
(10)  The  host  and  the  hostess  considered  none  but  themselves. 

EXERCISE  55*  (1)  1  noun  dog,  1*  pronoun  them  (or  those),  2  verb  slid 

(or  am),  3  adjective  fascinating,  4  adverb  easily  (or  really),  A  auxiliary 
am,  D  determiner  those,  V  intensifier  really,  P  preposition  through,  C 
conjunction  or  (2L  linking  verb  am,  may  be  included).  (2)  Determiners  aie 
words  which  pattern  like  the ,  <2,  &n\  determiners  are  a  special  kind  of 
adjective;  the  determiner  occurs  just  in  front  of  the  noun;  if  the  determiner 
and  a  regular  adjective  occur  in  front  of  a  noun,  the  determiner  comes  first. 
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(3)  Personal  pronouns: 


ect  form 

object  form 

possessive  form 

/ 

me 

mine 

you 

you 

yours 

he 

him 

his 

she 

her 

hers 

it 

it 

its 

we 

us 

ours 

(some 

people  repeat  the  you  forms  here) 

they 

them 

theirs 

(4)  who,  whom,  whose  (5)  Auxiliaries  are  words  like  will  in  “will  buy,” 
is  in  “is  going,”  and  has  in  “has  bought.”  (Any  other  three  auxiliaries  can 
be  used.)  If  there  are  two  or  more  verbs  that  can  stand  together,  that  is, 
can  be  placed  side  by  side  without  changing  the  general  meaning,  the  last 
one  is  the  main  verb  and  the  others  are  auxiliaries.  Auxiliaries  always 
pattern  with  verbs  and  may  be  thought  of  as  “helping  verbs.”  (6)  The 
common  auxiliaries  are  am ,  is,  are,  was,  were,  do,  does,  did,  has,  have,  had,  can, 
could ,  may,  might,  shall,  should,  will,  would,  must,  ought  (to). 


REVIEW  TEST  4  part  a:  (1)  pronoun  1  ours  (2)  verb  2  run  (3)  linking 
verb  2L  is  (4)  adjective  3  quick  (5)  adverb  4  soon  (really)  (6)  determiner  D 
a  (7)  auxiliary  A  have  (is)  (8)  intensifier  V  really  (9)  preposition  P  by  (10) 
conjunction  C  but  (11)  adjective  (12)  verb  (13)  adverb 

part  b  :  (14)  la  «e — =►  2  lb  (15)  1  <  >  2L  3  (16)  la  < — >  2L  la  (17)  noun, 

verb  (18)  noun,  linking  verb,  adjective  (19)  noun,  linking  verb,  noun  (20) 
subject,  verb  (21)  subject,  verb,  direct  object  (22)  subject,  linking  verb, 
subjective  complement 


(D)  (3)  1^2  (4) 

(4)  (AH*1 

2 

23. 

The  little  boy  wept  loudly,  or 

la<->2  (D)  lb  (4) 

Where  have  you 

been? 

(Pattern  1) 

24. 

He  threw  the  bone  down. 

1«-»2L  (V)  3 

4 

(Pattern  2) 

25. 

John  was  very  happy. 

(D)  (3)  la<->2L  (D)  (3)  la 

(Pattern  3) 

26. 

A  lost  cat  is  a  sad  creature. 

(Pattern  4) 

part  c: 

D  3  1  2  4  P  D  1 

28.  The  old  horse  stumbled  slowly  down  the  road. 

D  1  2  D  1  P  D  1 

29.  Our  school  won  five  cups  at  the  track-meet. 
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P  D  1  1  2  D  1 

30.  In  our  home  everyone  does  his  share. 

1  2L  V  3 

31.  John  is  much  better. 

2  D  1  P  1 

32.  Bring  the  book  to  me. 

12  1  P  D  1 

33.  We  sent  books  to  our  friends. 

1  A  2  D  1 

34.  You  have  wasted  your  money. 

36.  The  boy  ate  quickly. 

subject  verb 

37.  The  girl  finished  her  sewing, 
subject  verb  direct  object 

38.  She  was  ill  today. 

subject  verb  subjective 
complement 

39.  Margaret  is  the  president  of  our  club. 

subject  verb  subjective  complement 

40.  In  school  you  should  learn  good  work  habits. 

subject  verb  direct  object 

41.  Our  top  mark  was  the  highest  in  the  school. 

subject  verb  subjective 

complement 

42.  You  should  buy  your  presents  now. 

subject  verb  direct  object 

EXERCISE  56 

la< — >2  lb 

[1  c  1] 

1.  We  needed  pens  and  rulers. 

la<->2  lb 

[(D)  1  C  (D)  1] 

2.  We  lost  our  books  and  our  lunches. 


(Pattern  1) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  3) 

(Pattern  4) 
(Pattern  2) 
(Pattern  3) 

(Pattern  2) 


la^- - >2  lb 

[1  Cl]  [2  G  2]  [(D)  1  C  1] 

3.  Dudley  and  Alphonse  picked  and  packed  the  apples  and  pears. 
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la« - - >(A)  (4)  2L  (3)  la 

[(D)  1  G  1] 

4.  Those  boys  and  girls  will  soon  become  fine  athletes. 

la< - ->2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

[2  C  2] 

5.  He  tracked  and  killed  many  wolves  in  the  mountains. 


EXERCISE  57:  Suggested  answers  only. 

U - >2L  3 

[1  C  1] 

1.  John  and  Jim  were  despondent. 

U - >2L  3 

[(D)  1  C  (D)  1] 

2.  Their  teachers  and  their  parents  were  suspicious. 

(D)  1*— - ->2 

[2  C  2] 

3.  Their  father  argued  and  stormed. 

(D)  l<— *2L  3 

[3  C  3] 

4.  The  boys  remained  dull  and  apathetic. 

U — - - *2L  3 

[1  C  1]  [3  C  3] 

5.  Friends  and  relations  were  weary  and  exhausted. 

(D)  la< — >2  lb 

[(D)  1  C(D)  1] 

6.  The  boys  wanted  a  motorcycle  or  a  car. 

la«— - >2L  la 

[(D)  1  C  (D)  1] 

7.  The  expense  and  the  danger  were  trifles. 

la< - ->(A)  (4)  2L 

[(D)  1  C  1] 

8.  Their  friends  and  schoolmates  were  suddenly  becoming  adults. 

(Pattern  4) 

1*— - - >2  (P  D  1) 

[1  1  c  !] 

9.  Homework,  marks,  and  graduation  dropped  from  their  minds. 

(Pattern  1) 

la^»2  lb  (P  1) 

[1  1  Cl] 

10.  They  left  worries,  responsibilities,  and  finances  to  others. 

(Pattern  2) 


(Pattern  3) 


(Pattern  3) 


(Pattern  1) 


(Pattern  3) 


(Pattern  3) 


(Pattern  2) 


(Pattern  4) 

la 
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EXERCISE  58  Suggested  answers  only.  (1)  Jack  and  I  left  early.  (2)  My 
friend  and  I  were  very  happy.  (3)  The  old  man  scolded  Jane  and  me 
afterwards.  (4)  The  boys  from  the  camp  caught  a  fish  for  Francis  and  me. 
(5)  Mike  and  I  invited  him  or  her  to  the  party. 

EXERCISE  59  Suggested  answers  only.  (1)  It  lay  in  the  open.  (2)  We  laid 
the  charge  between  the  tracks.  (3)  I  had  laid  the  fuse  along  the  path. 
(4)  We  were  laying  charges  in  the  open.  (5)  I  should  have  lain  quietly. 

EXERCISE  60  Suggested  answers  only.  (1)  That  fresh  bread  tastes  good. 
(2)  Those  young  girls  sing  well.  (3)  That  fresh  lobster  in  the  shell  is  good. 
(4)  The  hot  soup  on  the  menu  looks  good.  (5)  The  fresh  coffee  on  the  hearth 
smells  good.  (6)  He  shoots  well  for  a  raw  beginner. 

EXERCISE  61*  (1)  lie,  lies,  lay,  lain,  lying  (2)  lay,  lays,  laid,  laying  (3) 

Pattern  2  (4)  Pattern  1 

Nos.  5-6  are  done  as  examples. 

1  (A)  (A)  2  (P  D  1) 

7.  He  had  been  lying  in  the  sun.  (Pattern  1) 

la  2  (D)  lb  (P  D  1) 

8.  ...  he  laid  his  ear  to  the  ground.  (Pattern  2) 

(This  part  of  sentence  8  forms  a  complete  pattern  joined  to  another  pattern 
by  a  conjunction.) 

(D)  1  (A)  2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

9.  The  bomb  had  lain  there  for  three  days.  (Pattern  1) 

la  (A)  (A)  2  (D)  (3)  lb  (4)  (P  D  1) 

10.  He  had  been  laying  a  little  money  aside  on  every  payday. 

(Pattern  2) 

(11)  can,  may  (12)  may,  can  (13)  may  (14)  adverb  (15)  adverb  (16) 
adjective  (17)  We  use  well  when  we  are  talking  about  a  person’s  health  or 
“well  being.”  (18)  me 

review  TEST  5  part  a:  (1)  4  adverb  now  (2)  2  verb  ran  (3)  D  determiner 
our  (4)  3  adjective  thin  (5)  1  noun  school  (6)  1*  pronoun  it  (note:  5  and 
6  may  be  in  either  order)  (7)  2L  linking  verb  became  (is,  but  you  will  need 
it  for  A)  (8)  C  conjunction  but  (9)  V  intensifier  really  (10)  A  auxiliary  is 
(11)  P  preposition  by  (12)  adjective  (13)  adverb  (14)  verb  (15)  It  may 
form  a  plural  by  a  change  in  sound  or  spelling;  it  may  be  preceded  by  the , 
a,  or  an;  it  may  show  possession  by  adding  j  and  an  apostrophe.  (16)  They 
show  a  change  in  time  by  a  change  in  sound  or  spelling.  (17)  The  (any 

suitable  noun)  is/are  very - (18)  at,  by,  for,  from,  in,  of,  on,  to, 

with  (19)  A  prepositional  phrase  consists  of  the  preposition,  the  noun  or 
pronoun  that  follows  it,  and  any  other  words  between  the  preposition  and 
the  noun  or  pronoun.  (20)  1  < — >  2  (21)  la  <  >  2  lb  (22)  1  <  >  2L  3 


Answers  5 1 


(23)  la  < — >  2L  la  (24)  We  mean  that  the  word  can  occur  in  sentences 
in  the  same  place  (position)  in  which  the  other  word  occurs  or  that  either 
of  the  words  can  occupy  a  particular  position  in  the  sentence.  (25)  We 
mean  that  the  word  can  appear  or  occur  next  to  the  other. 

part  b: 

(D)  (1)  U - >2  (P  D  3  1)  (P  D  3 

26.  The  north  wind  soughed  about  the  weathered  corners  of  the  old 

1)  c  1«— >2  [PD  1] 

house,  and  it  fumbled  in  the  chimneys.  (Pattern  1,  Pattern  1) 

I - 1 

(D)  1  (3)  (P  1)  2  (4)  (P  D  1 

27.  A  branch,  heavy  with  snow,  tapped  vaguely  at  the  library 

i) 

window.  (Pattern  1) 

(1)  1< — >2  (4)  (P  D  1) 

28.  Jonathan  Royal  sat  motionless  before  his  fire.  (Pattern  1) 

1  (P  D  3  1  C  1)  2  (P  D  1) 

29.  Half  of  his  chubby  face  and  figure  flickered  in  the  shadows. 

(Pattern  1) 

(D)  la  2  (P  1)  C  2  (4)  (D)  (3)  lb 

30.  A  log  fell  in  two  and  set  up  a  brighter  blaze.  (Pattern  2) 

(4)  12  (4)  G  la  2  (D)  (3)  lb  (4) 

31.  Presently  he  stirred  slightly,  and  he  beat  his  plump  hands  lightly 

(P  D  1) 

upon  his  knees.  (Pattern  1,  Pattern  2) 

Parts  C,  D,  and  E  will  be  marked  by  the  teacher. 
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